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President’s Messages 


Eisenhower sent to Congress 

the Federal Budget for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956. 
Projected expenditures for labor and 
welfare programs, he pointed out in 
the accompanying message, are an 
estimated $228 million greater than 
expenditures in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956. The increase, he 
said, “stems largely from my pro- 
posals to strengthen and expand edu- 
cation, health, and research services 
substantially.” (Some details of this 
proposed Budget for the social se- 
curity program are on pages 17-18.) 


O* January 16, 1956, President 








Coverage under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance was recommended 
for “groups still excluded—for exam- 
ple, employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” and for public assistance 
it was proposed that “the present 
formula for determining the Federal 
share of assistance payments be tem- 
porarily extended.” This extension 
will allow time, the President said, 
to reexamine the present Federal 
contribution to public assistance as 
“the effects of the recent strengthen- 
ing of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance protection become more fully 
apparent.” To reflect the fact that 
“more and more people” are becom- 
ing eligible for insurance benefits, he 
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recommended 50-percent Federal 
sharing in supplementary old-age as- 
sistance payments to insurance bene- 
ficiaries added to the assistance rolls 
after June 1956. He renewed an 
earlier request for legislation to “au- 
thorize Federal aid to the States for 
strengthening their services for pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency,” which he described as “a 
growing social problem of concern to 
the entire Nation.” 

The President also stated that the 
Federal Government should “do more 
to assist the States to adopt preven- 
tive measures which will reduce need 
and increase self-help among those 
who depend upon public welfare. 
Likewise, special provision should be 
made for improving medical care of 
public assistance recipients through 
legislation to permit separate Federal 
matching of State and local expendi- 
tures for this purpose.” The mes- 
sage outlined as well a broad program 
for the improvement of the Nation’s 
health, with recommendations that 
were made more specific in the health 
message of January 26. 

The Economic Report was sent to 
Congress by the President on January 
24. In his letter of transmittal he 
cited the Nation’s recent economic 
achievements. “The Nation’s ex- 
panding income is being shared 
widely,” he said. “Employment and 
wages are at record levels. . . . Some 
groups of people have not, however, 
enjoyed a full measure of prosperity, 
and we must keep that fact before us 
as we build for the future.” 

Among his recommendations were 
development of a new area assistance 
program to “cope with chronic un- 
employment which has persisted in 
some communities,” advances in vo- 
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cational rehabilitation programs and 
programs of housing for the aged, 
widened coverage of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, and _ insurance 
against catastrophic illness—either 
through “the pooling of risks by pri- 
vate carriers, or if need be through a 
Federal program.” 

In his message of January 26 on 
the Nation’s health, the President 
again emphasized the need for ‘“‘meas- 
ures which will help our people meet 
the costs of medical care.” Though 
medical care costs have been increas- 
ingly met through voluntary health 
insurance, “coverage is still not avail- 
able to many who need it, and the 
character and amount of insurance 
protection in important respects re- 
mains inadequate. 

“Health insurance protection must 
be made more available to older per- 
sons and those living in rural areas, 
to the self-employed and those work- 
ing in small organizations who can- 
not be reached through ordinary 
group-enrollment methods. There is 
particular need for much broader cov- 
erage against the cost of long-term or 
other especially expensive illness, 
which can be a financial catastrophe 
for many families.” Further develop- 
ment of the voluntary health pre- 
payment plan is, the President stated, 
the best way of meeting these needs. 

Mr. Eisenhower referred to his 
earlier recommendations for “enact- 
ment of a proposal for Federal rein- 
surance to encourage increased pro- 
tection against the cost of medical 
care through voluntary prepayment 
plans. Since the legislation was in- 


troduced, private insurance organiza- 
tions have developed new types of 
policies and prepayment plans and 
have extended coverage to groups 
formerly unprotected. There are now 
indications that the organizations 
writing health prepayment plans 
might progress more rapidly by join- 
ing together, sharing or pooling their 
risks, to offer broader benefits and 
expanded coverage on reasonable 
terms in fields of special needs. The 
administration is considering legis- 
lative proposals which would permit 
such pooling. But, if practical and 
useful methods cannot be developed 
along these lines, then I will again 
urge enactment of the proposal made 
last year.” 

The President renewed his earlier 
recommendations for a separate pro- 
gram through which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would match funds spent by 
the States and localities for the medi- 
cal care of public assistance recipi- 
ents; group health insurance for Fed- 
eral employees; and improvement in 
the medical care provided for the 
dependents of servicemen. He also 
urged a substantial increase in Fed- 
eral funds for medical research, a 
new program of grants for construc- 
tion of medical research and training 
facilities, further steps to help allevi- 
ate health personnel shortages, and 
action to strengthen other basic 
health services. 


The Year in Review 


No major amendment to the Social 
Security Act was passed by Congress 
during 1955. Certain changes made 


in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program by the 1954 amend- 
ments did not become effective until 
1955, however, and were first reflected 
in that year’s operations. 

The number of persons receiving 
old-age and_ survivors insurance 
monthly benefits had reached almost 
8 million by the end of the year—a 
net increase of nearly 1.1 million (16 
percent) for the 12 months. Old-age 
beneficiaries accounted for two-thirds 
of the total increase and at the end 
of the year numbered 4.5 million, or 
19 percent more than a year earlier. 
The year’s growth in the number of 
beneficiaries receiving the other types 
of monthly benefits ranged from 17 
percent for wives or husbands to less 
than 1 percent for aged dependent 
parents. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of December totaled $411.6 mil- 
lion—about one-fifth more than was 
being paid a year earlier. The rise in 
benefit payments reflects the marked 
increase in the total number of bene- 
ficiaries, the rising proportion of ben- 
efits computed on the basis of earn- 
ings after 1950, and the increasing 
number computed under the provi- 
sions of the 1954 amendments that 
permit the 4 or 5 years of lowest cov- 
ered earnings to be dropped in the 
computation of the average monthly 
wage. 

The number of persons aged 65 or 
over who were receiving monthly ben- 
efits rose from 5.4 million at the end 
of 1954 to 6.3 million at the end of 
1955. Retired workers accounted for 

(Continued on page 19) 
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November December Calendar year 
1955 1954 1954 1953 
67,206 63,526 64,468 63,815 
64,807 60,688 61,238 62,213 
2.398 2,838 3,230 1,602 
$312.0 $293.4 $287.6 $286.2 

215.3 198.8 196.2 188.6 
39.6 38.1 37.9 33.2 
38.3 37.3 35.3 33.4 
12.4 12.1 11.5 9.3 

2.5 2.5 2.4 2.4 
9.4 9.1 8.9 8.4 
5.3 4.6 4.5 3.9 
115.0 114.3 114.8 114.4 





1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 
2 Bureau of the Census. 


8 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
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Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Bulletin, September 1955, page 28, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Today’s Children 


by Cuarves I. ScHotrLanp* 


welfare agencies on the subject 

of “The War and the Child.” The 
war about which we were speaking 
has been over for more than a decade, 
yet many of the problems which were 
discussed are still with us. Some, in 
fact, have been increased rather than 
solved during the intervening years. 


I: 1942 I spoke to this group of 


Changing Population 

Among the factors responsible for 
this, of course, is the increase in our 
child population. In 1942, the child 
population under age 18 in the United 
States was about 40 million. Today 
there are more than 56 million chil- 
dren in this group—an increase of 16 
million in only 14 years. Should that 
figure not sufficiently stimulate your 
mind’s-eye reckoning of all the in- 
crease means, let me give you a men- 
tal picture of a clock. It is a big clock 
and it stands in the Department of 
Commerce in Washington. Every few 
seconds, a different colored light illu- 
mines the face to tell the as-of-now 
population story. Every 8 seconds a 
light flashes to record the birth of a 
new American. Every 21 seconds a light 
shows another death. Every 2 minutes 
a light indicates that another immi- 
grant has made this country his own. 
Every 24 minutes an emigrant leaves 
these shores. The end result of all 
this is that America gains one new 
citizen every 12 seconds around the 
clock every hour of every day. 

Voluntary and public agencies can- 
not stand still while this population 
clock ticks on. The work they do, the 
services they provide, must expand to 
keep pace with the ever-expanding 
demand. During the next 10 years we 
must expand our social services for 
children by at least 21 percent merely 
to maintain the level of services we 
are able to offer today. 

Our population has changed in 
character as well as in size since our 


* Commissioner of Social Security. Adapted 
from an address delivered at the Annual 
Forum of the Federation of Protestant Wel- 
fare Agencies at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, March 6, 1956. 
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last meeting. We know that this has 
resulted in significant and sweeping 
changes in our economic, political, 
and social institutions, in our com- 
munity organization, and in all as- 
pects of our personal and community 
life. The growing number of aged 
people in our country, for example, 
has spurred the development of gov- 
ernment and voluntary pension and 
insurance programs to give better 
protection against loss of income to 
the aged. Similarly, changes in the 
make-up of our child population have 
had an effect on changing the empha- 
sis and direction of programs that af- 
fect children. We are seeing this 
effect highlighted at the moment in 
national efforts to improve educa- 
tional facilities. The increase in the 
number of children has resulted in a 
shortage of school facilities, and this 
shortage, with other problems of the 
public school system, is a subject of 
concern in Congress and throughout 
this vast land. 

To those of us who work with chil- 
dren the increasing scope of the re- 
sponsibility involved sometimes seems 
overwhelming. As one welfare worker 
put it, children are growing up all 
around us so fast and in such num- 
bers that our community services are 
being swamped by their requirements. 

Americans have done a great deal 
in a very short while to make this 
country a better and a safer place in 
which to be born and in which to live 
the important years of childhood. In 
1942, 40 out of every 1,000 babies born 
alive in the United States died dur- 
ing the first year of life. Today the 
infant mortality rate has dropped to 
26 per 1,000. Babies are much less 
likely to be born crippled, and much 
more can be done to alleviate crip- 
pling conditions than seemed possible 
a few years ago. The childhood dis- 
eases—typhoid, smallpox, diphtheria, 
chicken pox, measles, mumps, pneu- 
monia, and many others—that plagued 
most of today’s adults have either dis- 
appeared from most communities or 
have been considerably lessened in 
incidence and severity. 


This is not to say that we can be 
satisfied with our efforts for child 
health. We can never be satisfied so 
long as a single baby dies whose life 
might have been saved or a single 
child grows up physically or mentally 
handicapped or emotionally unable to 
lead a full and healthy adult life. We 
are working diligently towards our 
goal. Our child health programs get 
better every year. If progress is to 
continue in our school, health, wel- 
fare, and other community programs 
for children, we need to assess spe- 
cific problems and chart a course for 
their solution. Let us consider, then, 
some of the facts about American 
children today and some of the im- 
plications of these facts for those of 
us who are interested in child welfare. 

The first factor of significance is 
obviously the increase in our child 
population. Tomorrow by this time, 
another 11,000 babies will have been 
born. They, in due course, will have 
their babies, and so the pattern of 
increase will continue. And with it 
will come increased need for more 
hospitals, more schools, more welfare 
programs and services, more of every- 
thing it takes to help children to 
grow into the kind of citizens we want 
as Americans. 

Another factor of significance is 
the constantly changing pattern of 
location of the child population. The 
number of young people (under age 
20) living in urban areas was 18 per- 
cent larger in 1955 than it was 5 years 
earlier, while the increase in rural 
areas was only 13 percent. Today, 
three-fifths of the Nation’s children 
live in urban areas—a matter that 
poses some problems with reference 
to services. Title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act provides, for example, for 
grants-in-aid to be administered by 
the Children’s Bureau for welfare 
services in rural areas. The purpose 
of this provision was to give children 
living in the country an opportunity 
to enjoy some of the resources avail- 
able at that time only to boys and 
girls whose homes were located in the 
cities. Now the expanding population 
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of the cities and the development of 
new satellite communities around 
them make us wonder whether this 
provision of title V should not be 
changed. Today, around most of our 
towns, communities are without ade- 
quate child welfare services, either 
public or private. These communities 
need funds for development of re- 
sources as urgently as the rural areas 
needed them a few years ago. This 
situation calls for new thinking and 
new planning on the part of all con- 
cerned. 

The geographic distribution of our 
child population is another matter 
that affects the planning of services. 
The ratio of children to adults varies 
by State and by geographic section. 
The Southern States have a much 
larger ratio of children to adults than 
do the States in the North and the 
Far West. This difference has im- 
portant implications for all services 
and particularly for those related to 
such programs as aid to dependent 
children. 

Some of the most serious problems 
with which social agencies are con- 
cerned may be related to the fact that 
more than 1 out of every 4 mothers 
(with children under age 18) in this 
country has a job in addition to work- 
ing at home. Today nearly a third 
of the labor force in the United States 
is made up of women. Figures from 
the Bureau of the Census show that 
almost 2% million of these women 
have children under 6 years of age. 
In 1940, when women made up only 
about one-fourth of the labor force, 
fewer than 600,000 of them had chil- 
dren under age 5. (There are no 
Census figures on the number in the 
labor force with children under age 6 
in 1940.) The trends that have 
caused this situation are varied and 
continuing. 

Mothers of young children are, of 
course, much less likely to work when 
they are married and living with their 
husbands than they are when sepa- 
rated, widowed, or divorced. It is in- 
teresting to note that roughly two- 
fifths of the women in this second 
group are in the labor force, com- 
pared with about one-sixth of the 
married women living with their hus- 
bands. It is also interesting that, dur- 
ing the past 15 years, there has been 
little or no increase in the proportion 
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of women, with preschool age chil- 
dren, who are widowed, divorced, or 
separated and are earning income 
outside their homes. This can be 
credited to the expansion in the num- 
ber of young survivor beneficiaries 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and to the number receiving aid 
to dependent children. The old-age 
and survivors insurance and the aid 
to dependent children programs to- 
gether are making payments today 
to about 1% million families with al- 
most 2% million children under age 
18 whose parents are separated or 
who have one parent dead or in- 
capacitated. 

Such payments enable many thou- 
sands of mothers to look after their 
children in their own homes. It is 
nevertheless important that we look 
frankly at this subject of working 
mothers and recognize the fact that 
a large percentage of women with 
children will continue to be in the 
labor market, and that this poses 
problems that Government, voluntary 
agencies, industry, labor unions, and 
other groups, as well as individuals, 
must tackle realistically. 


Income Maintenance 


Money is obviously far from the 
complete answer to all problems. Yet 
it is true that, as family income rises, 
children generally grow up better 
housed, better clothed, better fed, and 
with a headstart over those in less 
fortunate circumstances. Fortunately, 
full employment in the United States 
and an increasing national income 
have resulted in an ever-rising stand- 
ard of living. For the many children 
who are, however, deprived of paren- 
tal support by reason of the wage 
earner’s death, incapacity, or absence 
from the home, great progress has 
been made through the income-main- 
tenance programs, 

First, there is the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. Most per- 
sons think of it as a protection for 
older men and women. It is. But it 
is also a program for youngsters. As 
of now, almost 1,220,000 children are 
receiving survivor benefits because of 
the death of a parent and another 
100,000 are being paid dependent’s 
benefits because of the retirement of 
a parent—in all about three-fourths 
as many as are being helped by the 


Federal-State program for aid to de- 
pendent children. 

At present, there are about 1,660,- 
000 children getting payments under 
aid to dependent children. The pur- 
pose of this program is to provide 
money and services so that dependent 
children will not be forced to live 
away from their own families for 
financial reasons alone and to give 
them a chance to grow up with the 
same educational and other oppor- 
tunities as other boys and girls in 
their communities. 

These are noble objectives whose 
importance is not, unfortunately, al- 
ways fully appreciated. There has 
been much criticism of the fact that 
parents whose conduct is unaccepta- 
ble by our social standards are able to 
receive assistance payments. In aid 
to dependent children we try not to 
go to extremes of condemning, or con- 
doning, or of visiting the sins of the 
parents upon their innocent children. 
We try to hold the middle course, be- 
lieving that most people—given the 
chance—have the capacity for growth 
and change and that for every parent 
who lacks the inherent strength to 
use the program justifiably there will 
be dozens of parents who will not lack 
strength. For the sake of these par- 
ents and their children, we believe 
that payments and services in aid to 
dependent children should be in- 
creased to the point of adequacy 
wherever inadequacy now exists. And 
today inadequacy does exist. In some 
States, payments provide for less than 
a bare level of subsistence. In many 
States, families who need aid to de- 
pendent children are deprived of help 
because of restrictive policies on eligi- 
bility. And almost every State in the 
Union could use more skilled case- 
workers and better community re- 
sources. 


Family Life 

As of now there are probably at 
least 2% million children under age 
18, and possibly as many as 2% mil- 
lion, who live with their mother in 
homes broken by marital discord. Be- 
cause an unhappy marriage resulted 
in divorce or separation, 200,000 or so 
children live with their father only. 
There are other children in this coun- 
try living with neither mother nor 
father because the parents were not 
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married or their marriage was un- 
succesful, but there are no data on 
which to base an estimate of their 
number. 

The toll this situation takes of the 
children is poignantly reflected in the 
case histories of social agencies, psy- 
chiatrists, and family counselors. No 
one can assess this toll in terms of 
heartache and damage done to per- 
sonalities involved. But we can assess 
it to some extent in terms as mun- 
dane—but as important—as the cost. 
In the program of aid to dependent 
children alone, for about half the 
children on the rolls the cause of de- 
pendency is divorce, separation, un- 
wed parenthood, or the desertion of 
the father. The resulting expenditure 
from Federal, State, and local funds 
is more than $300 million a year! 

This problem of family breakdown 
is a challenge to every social agency 
—public and private—in the United 
States. It is a challenge to every pro- 
fessional social worker and to every- 
one interested in social welfare. All of 
us are deeply concerned about the ex- 
tent of the problem, but the fact re- 
mains that we have done little in a 
concerted and organized way to at- 
tack it. Despite all the social agency 
programs of family and child welfare, 
the interest of sectarian groups, and 
other fine, worthwhile, and dedicated 
efforts, the average person with a se- 
rious family problem still finds skilled 
aid hard to get. Clinics with profes- 
sional staff trained to mend hurt 
bodies are now mercifully within 
reach of most of us, but not clinics 
to mend broken hearts and homes. 
Intake in most voluntary social agen- 
cies is small. Skilled services are avail- 
able for the most part only in the 
larger cities, and then they are lim- 
ited by agency policy, personnel, and 
funds. 

As of now, our public agencies are 
not equipped to give professional 
counseling on a wide scale. The coun- 
seling offered by well-intentioned 
people without adequate skill and 
training is not enough to help a dis- 
traught family through a crisis. It 
seems to me that we have to be cou- 
rageous enough to recognize that we 
must do something on a much broader 
and larger scale—something much 
more dramatic than we have been 
thinking about to date—if we are 
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ever to heal the cankers that are eat- 
ing away at the very heart of our 
strength as a Nation, at the stability 
of family life in happy homes. 

If we had a plague or epidemic 
from a certain disease that affected 
several million children a year we 
would do something positive about it. 
We would enlist in the effort all our 
private and governmental resources, 
our doctors, our public health people, 
our schools. We would carry on edu- 
cational programs. We would seek 
tremendous appropriations from leg- 
islative bodies at every level of gov- 
ernment to bring about a concerted 
attack. Let us hope the time will 
come when we will be aroused enough 
to make a resolute and concerted at- 
tack upon the problems that cause 
our broken homes. 

In the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare we are giving se- 
rious thought to this problem of fam- 
ily life and the contributions that the 
existing Federal programs can make 
in strengthening the American family. 
Right now we are engaged in ana- 
lyzing the problem and we hope that 
this analysis will enable us to chart 
our future course. Now pending be- 
fore Congress is an amendment to the 
Social Security Act that would state 
in the law what we have all assumed 
was the basic purpose of the program 
of aid to dependent children—to pre- 
serve, promote, and strengthen family 
life. 

Physicians, social workers, nurses, 
and other specially qualified persons 
in the field of child health and child 
welfare have a chance to assist par- 
ents in their efforts to give their 
children—from prenatal days to the 
end of adolescence—the best possible 
upbringing. The child himself is in- 
variably viewed as a member of the 
family group, and the family as mem- 
bers of the community. Even when it 
is temporarily necessary for a child 
to be cared for in a hospital or foster 
home, the child welfare and health 
staffs help parents and children keep 
their ties unbroken. 


Adoptions 


In a brief presentation such as this, 
it is impossible to deal with all the 
problems that affect children. I 
would, however, like to indicate some 
areas that need attention. 


We have been reading a great deal 
lately on the subject of adoptions. 
Some of it is factual, some distorted 
by writers who carried their imagina- 
tion into the realm of the facts. In 
1954 about 90,000 adoption petitions 
were filed, and 21,000 of them were 
filed by people who had bypassed so- 
cial agencies in their eagerness to 
obtain a child. 

The adoption picture has changed 
rapidly in the last 30-40 years. Before 
the turn of the century the primary 
source of adoption was from the 
ranks of orphans. Today, the child 
whom death has robbed of both his 
natural protectors is a rarity. The 
number of full orphans among the 
total of 56 million children in the 
country is less than 60,000. 

Indeed it is a safe guess that not 
one of us here knows a child under 
age 5 with both parents dead. The 
reason is simple. Fewer women die 
in childbirth. Fewer men die in in- 
dustrial accidents or because of occu- 
pational diseases. All of us are living 
longer. As a result there are fewer 
orphans, and most children available 
for adoption have one or both of their 
natural parents still living. 

The consequence often is a conflict 
between the interests of the adoptive 
and the natural parents. While the 
legal rights of both sets of parents 
must be protected, from the stand- 
point of the social agency it is the 
child whose interests should come 
first. It is the child who most needs 
protection—who cannot seek a lawyer 
or go to others for advice when things 
go wrong. We have been hearing a 
great deal lately about the “difficul- 
ties” encountered by would-be parents 
in dealing with welfare agencies on 
adoption. Some persons have sug- 
gested that less “red tape” and time- 
consuming procedure would reduce 
the shocking “black marketing” of 
babies. I think you will agree, how- 
ever, that some red tape is unavoid- 
able because society has a serious 
obligation when it permits a person 
who is not a natural parent to adopt 
a child. We ought to be able to guar- 
antee to such a child, as far as this 
is possible through careful evaluation 
and study of the situation, that so- 
ciety is doing its duty in seeing to it 
that the child has a proper home. 

(Continued on page 21) 








Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
Operation of the Annual Retirement Test 


ETIREMENT benefits for work- 

R ers aged 65 and over are pay- 

able under the old-age and sur- 

vivors insurance program. A test of 

retirement is provided by the Social 

Security Act to ensure that only those 

older persons who have substantially 

retired from their jobs will receive 

old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits. 

The Social Security Amendments 
of 1954 made major changes in the 
retirement test. The new provisions 
were intended to encourage retired 
aged persons to engage in part-time 
employment and to bring about more 
nearly equal treatment for wage earn- 
ers and the self-employed than had 
been possible under the old test. 

Before the 1954 amendments, the 
test for wage earners was more re- 
strictive than that for the self- 
employed. A beneficiary with wages 
lost his old-age insurance benefit for 
any month in which his wages were 
even slightly in excess of $75. In con- 
trast, a beneficiary who was self- 
employed averaged his earnings over 
the full year and did not lose any 
benefits if his annual earnings did 
not exceed $900 (12 times $75). For 
net annual earnings from self-em- 
ployment in excess of $900, one 
monthly benefit was withheld for 
each $75 unit (or fraction thereof) by 
which annual earnings exceeded $900. 
Benefit deductions did not apply to 
months in which a beneficiary did 
not render substantial services in 
self-employment. + 

The 1954 amendments eliminated 
the more restrictive treatment of 
wage earners by extending the annual 
retirement test to all beneficiaries. 
The amount of earnings permitted 
“* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

1The philosophy of the retirement test, 
its historical development before the 1954 
amendments, and the reason for the dual 
retirement test under the old law are more 
fully examined in Robert J. Myers, ‘“‘Basis 


and Background of the Retirement Test,” 
Social Security Bulletin, March 1954. 
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without loss of benefits was also in- 
creased from $900 to $1,200, and the 
deduction unit was raised from $75 to 
$80. The amendments provided fur- 
ther that benefit deductions were not 
to be imposed for any month in which 
a beneficiary did not earn wages of 
more than $80 or did not render sub- 
stantial services as a self-employed 
individual. 2 

Other changes made in the retire- 
ment test by the 1954 amendments 
(1) lowered from 75 to 72 the age 
at which all beneficiaries cease to be 
subject to the test, (2) extended the 
test to earnings from noncovered as 
well as covered employment, and (3) 
applied a special test of retirement 
to persons working outside the United 
States in noncovered activities. Gen- 
erally, the changes became effective 
January 1, 1955. 

The annual retirement test has 
many advantages. At the same time, 
however, it accentuates some prob- 
lems that were much less important 
under the monthly test. How these 
problems are solved affects both the 
operational efficiency of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program and 
the economic welfare of its benefi- 
ciaries. 


Operating Procedures 


The specific nature of these prob- 
lems can perhaps best be shown by 
summarizing the operation of the 
monthly retirement test for wage 
earners as it existed before 1955, the 
operative changes resulting when the 
test was put on an annual basis, and 
the impact of these changes on the 
beneficiaries. 

Under the monthly test a wage- 
earner beneficiary was supposed to 
file a report of employment when he 
began to work for wages of more than 
$75 a month. His monthly benefits 
were then withheld until he reported 





2 See Robert J. Myers, ‘“‘Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance: Retirement Test Under 
the 1954 Amendments,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, December 1954. 
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that he had stopped work or did not 
expect to earn more than $75 a 
month. When beneficiaries who were 
working did not report on time or did 
not report at all, they temporarily re- 
ceived benefits for months when the 
payments should have been withheld. 
By using wage reports filed by em- 
ployers for tax purposes, the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
was able to uncover reporting viola- 
tions and to separate for action the 
cases where overpayments had oc- 
curred. The excess benefit payments 
were then recovered by withholding 
future benefit payments or by obtain- 
ing refunds from beneficiaries. The 
time lag between the month of em- 
ployment and the month of actual 
benefit deduction was limited by the 
fact that employer reports were filed 
quarterly. In general, the shorter this 
time lag, the shorter the duration of 
any subsequent period in which bene- 
ficiaries receive neither earnings nor 
benefits (in other words, “dry spells’’) 
and the less the possibility of hard- 
ship to beneficiaries. 

Under the annual test, the number 
of benefit deductions depends on an- 
nual earnings as well as on monthly 
earnings and the months in which 
services are performed. Beneficiaries 
are therefore required to file with the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance an annual report of earnings 
and related employment information 
by March 15 of each year if their 
earnings in the preceding year have 
exceeded the exempt amount ($1,200). 
In addition beneficiaries who expect 
their earnings to exceed $1,200 are 
encouraged to make a current or 
“during the year” report when they 
begin to work for wages of more than 
$80 a month or render substantial 
services in self-employment. In this 
way benefits can be withheld concur- 
rently with employment, and any sub- 
sequent “dry spells” minimized. 
Monthly benefits are then withheld 
temporarily on the basis of these cur- 
rent reports until beneficiaries re- 
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quest that their benefits be reinstated 
either because they have stopped 
working or because the proper num- 
ber of benefits have already been 
withheld. 

After the receipt of the annual re- 
port, the number of monthly benefits 
already withheld temporarily on the 
basis of current reports is compared 
with the number required on the basis 
of earnings and other information 
shown on the annual report in order 
to determine if any “year-end adjust- 
ments” are necessary. If, for exam- 
ple, the actual number of benefits 
temporarily withheld is greater than 
the required number, beneficiaries 
receive an additional payment cover- 
ing the amount of the excess current 
deductions. If the number ultimately 
required is greater because insufficient 
current deductions have been imposed 
during the course of the year, the 
Bureau undertakes recovery of the 
amount of the excess payments. 

To check on violations of the re- 
porting requirements under the an- 
nual test by beneficiaries who do not 
file annual reports or who file inaccu- 
rately, the Bureau continues to use 
employer wage reports, but only on 
an annual basis. For self-employed 
persons, the report of self-employ- 
ment earnings subject to social se- 
curity tax, which is required from all 
those with net annual earnings of 
$400 or more, is used. The proper 
number of benefit deductions is then 
determined on the basis of the earn- 
ings shown in the employer wage re- 
ports or the self-employed tax report 
or both, and any necessary benefit 
adjustments are made. 


Nature of the Problems 


Efficient and equitable administra- 
tion of any retirement test has three 
objectives: First, to ensure that bene- 
fit payments that would otherwise re- 
sult in “dry spells” at a later time 
are withheld while a beneficiary is 
getting earnings from employment; 
second, to ensure that beneficiaries 
receive payments to which they are 
entitled on a current basis; and third, 
to ensure that the legally required 
number of benefits are ultimately 
withheld. 

The annual test complicates the 
task of withholding benefits concur- 
rently with earnings. It is more diffi- 
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cult under that test than under the 
monthly test for beneficiaries to 
know when they should ask to have 
their benefits temporarily withheld 
and when they should ask to have 
them reinstated. While, under the 
monthly test, receipt of a benefit pay- 
ment for a particular month de- 
pended solely on earnings in that 
month, receipt of a benefit under the 
annual test depends on annual earn- 
ings as well. Thus a beneficiary, be- 
fore requesting that benefits be with- 
held or reinstated, must estimate his 
earnings for the entire year accu- 
rately if during the course of the year 
he wishes to avoid either too many or 
too few current deductions. 

Persons accustomed to the monthly 
retirement test may at first find it 
difficult to understand and use cor- 
rectly this new concept. Moreover, 
even though a beneficiary under- 
stands the dependence of benefit re- 
ceipt on annual as well as monthly 
earnings, he may still not be able to 
avoid too many deductions or too few 
deductions during the course of the 
year because of the difficulties in- 
volved in making accurate estimates 
of annual earnings. A wage earner 
may know what he earns month by 
month and may therefore be able to 
make relatively accurate estimates of 
earnings, but the effect of unforesee- 
able events—such as death, disabling 
illness, strikes, temporary layoffs, 
overtime pay, and wage increases— 
on the accuracy of estimates of an- 
nual earnings is readily apparent. It 
is probably even more difficult for 
self-employed persons to estimate 
their earnings. In many cases, there- 
fore, differences between the number 
of benefits currently withheld during 
the year and the number ultimately 
required are practically inevitable 
under the annual retirement test. 

Because of these reporting difficul- 
ties the likelihood that too many or 
too few benefit deductions will be im- 
posed during the course of the year 
—concurrently with employment— 
is greater under the annual test than 
under the monthly test. Furthermore, 
since employer wage reports are used 
to check reporting violations by bene- 
ficiaries on an annual basis, the lag 
between the month of employment 
and the time of actual deduction in- 
creases. Thus, beneficiaries are more 


likely to have “dry spells,” which, in 
turn, are likely to cover longer peri- 
ods of time, under the annual test 
than under the monthly test. 

The more numerous cases of in- 
sufficient current deductions that are 
likely under the annual test may also 
intensify the administrative problem 
of recovering the incorrect benefit 
payments either through deduction 
from future benefits or through direct 
refunds by beneficiaries. As the 
amount of incorrect benefit payments 
increases, the number of cases in 
which complete recovery is not possi- 
ble may also rise. 

There is another problem area, 
which results from the so-called “sub- 
stantial services” test and which dif- 
fers substantively from the problems 
discussed above. To begin with, the 
test applies only to self-employed 
beneficiaries. It has been associated 
only with the annual retirement test 
because self-employed persons have 
been subject to an annual test from 
the time of their coverage by the 
1950 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. Determination of substan- 
tial services would create a problem, 
however, even if the retirement test 
for the self-employed could be formu- 
lated on other than an annual basis. 

The 1950 amendments provided that 
benefits are not to be withheld be- 
cause of earnings from self-employ- 
ment for any month in which a bene- 
ficiary does not render substantial 
services in self-employment. Under 
the law, it is presumed that a bene- 
ficiary with earnings of more than 
the exempt amount from self-em- 
ployment has rendered substantial 
services in self-employment in every 
month unless he can give adequate 
proof to the contrary for certain 
months. The specific method for de- 
ciding whether an individual has ren- 
dered substantial services is left to 
administrative determination. In mak- 
ing these determinations, the Bureau 
takes into account the factors con- 
tained in the report of the Senate 
Committee on Finance on the 1950 
amendments. ® 

Income from a trade or business 
often takes the form of investment 


8 Senate Report 1669, Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950 (81st Cong., 2d sess.), 
pages 75-76. 








income and may continue even during 
periods when an individual is not 
actively participating in his trade or 
business. For the _ self-employed, 
therefore, substantial services cannot 
be defined by means of an earnings 
limit similar to that used for wage 
earners. Furthermore, because of the 
great variety of trades or businesses 
in which self-employed persons may 
be engaged, there is no single rule 
under which it can be determined if 
a beneficiary has rendered substantial 
services in self-employment. As a 
result, the retirement test for the self- 
employed creates additional adminis- 
trative problems. 


1954 Study 


How well do self-employed bene- 
ficiaries comply with the reporting 
requirements of the annual retire- 
ment test? How often are insufficient 
benefit deductions imposed concur- 
rently with earnings? How often is 
it necessary to waive recovery of 
benefits that have been paid errone- 
ously? Are recoveries prompt? How 
many beneficiaries do not receive 
monthly benefits on a current basis? 
How is the substantial services test 
for the self-employed operating? 
What are the characteristics of the 
beneficiaries who will be helped by 
the 1954 changes in the retirement 
test? Who will be put at a disad- 
vantage because of these changes? 

To answer these and similar ques- 
tions, the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance in March-April 1954 
conducted a survey of self-employed 
old-age insurance beneficiaries. Be- 
ginning in 1951, self-employed per- 
sons had been subject to an annual 
retirement test that, except for the 
substantial services test, was similar 
to the test later provided for wage 
earners by the 1954 amendments. 
Thus their experience could be used 
not only to evaluate the operation of 
the annual retirement test for the 
self-employed but also to give some 
indication of how the annual test 
might work out for wage earners. 

The survey was based on a 2-per- 
cent sample of all old-age insurance 
beneficiaries who had attained ages 
65-75 in 1952, who were on the bene- 
fit rolls at any time during 1952, and 
who had some earnings from self- 
employment during the year. Data 
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for 1952 were used because they were 
the most recent available. Informa- 
tion on age, sex, and earnings of 
beneficiaries was obtained from the 
Bureau’s wage records. From indi- 
vidual claims records in the area 
offices, detailed information was ob- 
tained on benefit deductions for in- 
dividual months in 1952, the num- 
ber and kinds of reports furnished by 
beneficiaries, the type of business, 
and allegations with respect to sub- 
stantial services. For comparative 
analysis, similar data were also gath- 
ered for old-age insurance benefici- 
aries who were wage earners.® 

The self-employed persons in the 
sample were grouped according to 
whether they also had covered wages 
and whether they were subject to the 
operation of the retirement test in all 
12 months of the year. The latter 
grouping depended on date of en- 
titlement to benefits, date of death, 
and age in 1952. Thus, the subgroup 
of beneficiaries not subject to the 
earnings restrictions of the retire- 
ment test for the entire year was 
composed of persons who had either 
attained age 75 or died in 1952 or 
who were not entitled to benefits in 
January 1952. The analysis was pri- 
marily concerned with the self- 
employed beneficiaries who had no 
covered wages in 1952 and who were 
subject to the retirement test in all 
12 months of 1952. 


Beneficiary Reporting 

Table 1 shows how self-employed 
beneficiaries complied with the re- 
porting provisions of the annual re- 
tirement test. Eighty percent of those 
in the sample who earned more than 
$900 in 1952 and were subject to the 
retirement test throughout the year 


4Information on benefit deductions re- 
lated to the months in the year with re- 
spect to which the deduction applied, re- 
gardless of when it actually was made. 

5 Information for beneficiaries with wages 
was obtained from a 0.2-percent sample of 
all beneficiaries aged 65-75 with benefits in 
force as of September 1953 and with some 
earnings from covered wage employment 
during the 12-month period October 1952- 
September 1953. This period was used be- 
cause it reflects the changes made in the 
retirement test for wage earners by the 1952 
amendments. Because of lags in receiving 
and processing wage data, complete infor- 
mation was not available for the months 
in 1953 after September. 


filed annual reports for 1952. More 
than 90 percent of the persons filing 
annual reports also filed current re- 
ports some time in 1952. For these 
persons, benefits could be withheld 
concurrently with employment; thus 
the necessity for imposing additional 
deductions at the end of the year was 
limited, and later “dry spells” were 
avoided. 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of 
beneficiaries aged 65-74 with self- 
employment but no covered wages 
in 1952, by amount of earnings and 
type of report filed ' 


[2-percent sam ple] 



































Beneficiaries 
with annual 
earnings of— 

Type of report filed Total 
son or | Moe 
less | $900 
| 
Total number of 
beneficiaries_.. .. -| 660 213 447 
Total percent........-| 100] 100 100 
Annual report filed. -. -. --! 75 | 64 80 
Current report.__.... ..- 59 29 73 
No current report......| 16 | 35 7 
No annual report filed__ --| 25 36 20 
Current report._.....—-| 12 4 16 
No current report_____ .| 13 | 32 4 
| 





1 Includes only beneficiaries subject to the retire- 
ment test for the entire year. Earnings as shown on 
report of self-employment earnings subject to social 
ecurity tax or annual report, whichever was higher. 


Current reporting is even more es- 
sential for those beneficiaries who do 
not file annual reports. The legally 
required number of benefit deduc- 
tions can, of course, be determined 
from the reports of taxable earnings 
filed with the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice by beneficiaries who file neither 
current nor annual reports. The lag 
between the time of employment and 


6 These figures may overstate the propor- 
tion of beneficiaries who filed annual re- 
ports because selection of the sample de- 
pended on the presence in Bureau files of 
either an annual report or a report of self- 
employment earnings subject to social se- 
curity tax. This report of taxable earnings 
is filed with the Internal Revenue Service 
and subsequently forwarded to the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. As a 
result of the time lag between the filing 
of the taxable earnings report and its re- 
ceipt by the Bureau, some self-employed 
beneficiaries who did not file an annual re- 
port would not be included in the sample. 
Additional overstatement arises with re- 
spect to self-employed beneficiaries who 
filed neither an annual report nor a report 
of taxable earnings. 
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the time of actual benefit deduction 
is increased, however, because the 
tax reports are usually received later 
than the annual reports made to the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. As a result the number of 
additional monthly deductions that 
must be imposed increases, along with 
the likelihood of more frequent and 
more extensive “dry spells.” Accord- 
ing to table 1, 80 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries earning more than $900 and 
not filing an annual report had previ- 
ously filed a current report in 1952. 
What is even more important, addi- 
tional evidence from the survey indi- 
cates that three-fourths of the self- 
employed beneficiaries who earned 
more than $900 and did not file an 
annual report already had 12 deduc- 
tions during the year. Since they 
earned more than the amount re- 
quiring 12 deductions under the re- 
tirement test ($1,725 in 1952), the 
filing of an annual report was at most 
a technical requirement for them. 

Table 1 also reveals some overcom- 
pliance on the part of beneficiaries 
who earned $900 or less in 1952. Since 
the retirement test in effect in 1952 
exempted the first $900 of earnings, 
these beneficiaries did not have to 
file an annual report. That almost 
two-thirds did file is probably due to 
the fact that annual report forms 
for 1952 were sent to all beneficiaries 
who had previously reported earnings 
from self-employment in either 1951 
or 1952, regardless of the amount of 
their earnings. Most of this overcom- 
pliance will disappear, because annual 
report forms are now sent only to 
beneficiaries who file some report 
during the year, indicating that they 
are working and that they expect 
their earnings for the year to exceed 
$1,200. 

The data demonstrate rather con- 
clusively that, on the whole, self- 
employed beneficiaries were aware of 
the need to report their earnings 
from employment, both currently and 
annually. Only 4 percent of the self- 
employed beneficiaries earning more 
than $900 failed to file either an an- 
nual report or a current report. 


Year-End Benefit Adjustments 


Data from the survey indicate that 
in 1952 insufficient current deductions 
were imposed for about 12 percent 
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of the self-employed beneficiaries 
subject to the retirement test for the 
entire year. Although almost half 
these beneficiaries received payments 
to which they were not legally entitled 
for 3 months or less, the average 
number of monthly benefits involved 
was 5.5 and the average amount—in- 
cluding payments to dependents—was 
$323. About half the persons with 
insufficient current deductions had 
filed current reports but not soon 
enough to enable the Bureau to with- 
hold the requisite number of benefits 
during the year. In the remaining 
cases there was complete failure to 
file a current report. 

Surprisingly enough, in 1952 the 
proportion of self-employed benefici- 
aries with too many current deduc- 
tions was about two-and-a-half times 
greater than the proportion with too 
few. About 30 percent of the self- 
employed persons in the sample had 
more benefits withheld temporarily 
than were ultimately required. On 
the average the number of excess cur- 
rent deductions was equivalent to 6.1 
monthly benefits. Three out of 10 
cases covered only 1 or 2 months, 
while 2 out of 10 involved excess de- 
ductions for 11 or 12 months. In the 
overwhelming majority of cases, too 
many current deductions were im- 
posed because beneficiaries either 
overestimated their earnings or did 
not understand how the number of 
deductions was determined and failed 
to request reinstatement of their 
benefits at the proper time. Only 16 
percent of the cases were specifically 
accounted for by allegations of “no 
substantial services” made after the 
imposition of temporary deductions. 

Many of the cases where too many 
temporary deductions had been im- 
posed were probably due to the retro- 
active liberalization of the self-em- 
ployment retirement test by the 1952 
amendments—from a $600 annual ex- 
emption with a $50 reduction unit to 
a $900 annual exemption with a $75 
reduction unit. Since the change in 
the test became effective in September 
1952, benefits were being withheld 
temporarily for most of the year on 
the basis of the $600-$50 retirement 
test. The number of deductions ulti- 
mately required for 1952, however, 
was determined solely on the basis 
of the $900-$75 retirement test. As 


a result, among persons reporting 
correctly for temporary deductions 
under the $600 test there were cases 
where more temporary deductions 
were imposed than were ultimately 
required. 

While the proportion of self-em- 
ployed beneficiaries with too many 
current deductions probably would 
have been smaller, the number with 
insufficient current deductions would 
have been greater than shown in the 
survey if the retirement test had not 
been liberalized at that time. Before 
the 1952 amendments, for example, 
a self-employed beneficiary earning 
$900 should have filed a current re- 
port covering 6 months so that the 
number of current deductions imposed 
during the year would be equal to the 
number ultimately required. If the 
beneficiary did not file a current re- 
port, however, the survey would not 
have shown that insufficient tempo- 
rary deductions had been imposed be- 
cause of the change in the retirement 
test and its retroactive application. 

By comparing the actual number of 
current deductions during 1952 with 
the number of deductions that would 
have been legally required under the 
annual test with a $600 exempt 
amount, it was possible from the sam- 
ple data to estimate both the propor- 
tion of persons who would have had 
excess current deductions and the 
proportion who would have had in- 
sufficient current deductions if there 
had been no liberalization of the re- 
tirement test in 1952. On this basis, 
it is estimated that only about 15 per- 
cent of the old-age insurance benefi- 
ciaries subject to the retirement test 
during the entire year would have had 
too many current deductions, while 
the proportion with too few current 
deductions would have been about 20 
percent. These are the significant fig- 
ures for the analysis. 

Comparable data are also available 
for old-age insurance beneficiaries 
who had wages and were subject to 
the monthly retirement test through- 
out the 12 months October 1952-Sep- 
tember 1953. Significantly, under the 
monthly test, insufficient current de- 
ductions had been imposed for only 
7 percent of the beneficiaries with 
wages. The average number of 
monthly benefits involved was 2.4; 
the average excess payment was $145. 
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The proportion of wage-earner bene- 
ficiaries with insufficient current de- 
ductions under the monthly test was 
thus about one-third that for self- 
employed persons under the annual 
test. 

The difference between the propor- 
tion of wage earners with too many 
current deductions and the propor- 
tion of self-employed persons with 
too many current deductions is even 
greater. Under the monthly test, al- 
most no beneficiaries had too many 
current deductions. In contrast, ex- 
cess current deductions were the rea- 
son that about 1 out of every 7 self- 
employed beneficiaries failed to re- 
ceive benefits when they were due.‘ 

The foregoing data point to a diffi- 
culty that appears to be more or less 
characteristic of the annual retire- 
ment test. Almost 90 percent of the 
self-employed beneficiaries earning 
more than $900 in 1952 filed current 
reports so that benefits could be with- 
held concurrently with employment, 
and only 4 percent of them failed to 
file either an annual report or a cur- 
rent report. Despite this high degree 
of compliance with the reporting re- 
quirements of the annual test, it is 
estimated that, if there had been no 
liberalization of the retirement test 
in 1952, year-end benefit adjustments 
would have been necessary for 35 per- 
cent of the self-employed benefici- 
aries sampled. Fifteen percent of the 
cases would have resulted from too 
many current deductions and 20 per- 
cent from insufficient current deduc- 
tions. It is therefore apparent that, 
while self-employed beneficiaries were 
aware of their responsibility to report 
earnings from employment currently, 
they found it extremely difficult to 
translate their awareness into effective 
action that would prevent too many 
or too few current deductions for 
the reasons already discussed. 

What, then, can be expected in the 
future on the basis of these data? 
How important will the problem of 


7 The 1952 amendments also increased the 
exempt amount for wage employment from 
$50 to $75 a month. The proportions of 
wage-earner beneficiaries with too many 
current deductions or too few current 
deductions are not affected by these 
changes since the data on the monthly test 
covered a period after the effective date of 
the amendments. 
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year-end adjustments be for self- 
employed beneficiaries? Will the pro- 
portions of wage-earner beneficiaries 
with too many or too few current 
deductions increase materially? For 
self-employed beneficiaries, it is 
highly probable that the year-end 
adjustment rate has already fallen 
below the estimated rate in 1952 and 
will continue to fall as their experi- 
ence under the annual test leads to 
better understanding. Furthermore, 
since 1952 several important changes 
in administrative procedures, designed 
to improve the effectiveness of bene- 
ficiary reporting, have been adopted. 

One of these changes, which has 
been in effect since 1953, enables ben- 
eficiaries to indicate, on the annual 
report filed after the end of each 
year, if they expect their earnings 
for the following year to exceed the 
exempt amount. The annual report 
for one year, therefore, serves as a 
current report for the next year, and 
current deductions, if necessary, can 
be imposed beginning early in the 
year on the basis of the estimates fur- 
nished. Thus the problems that arise 
because beneficiaries find it difficult 
to time their reports of employment 
so that sufficient current deductions 
can be imposed are minimized. In- 
formation pertaining to estimated 
earnings for 1952 was not requested 
on the 1951 annual report form. In- 
stead, the annual report for 1951 was 
used only to make any necessary 
year-end benefit adjustments. After 
the adjustments were completed, a 
person resumed the same benefit pay- 
ment status he had held at the time 
the annual report was received. 
Changes have also been made in the 
form on which beneficiaries can re- 
quest reinstatement of benefits dur- 
ing the year. The reason for most 
of the cases of too many current de- 
ductions was that beneficiaries failed 
to request reinstatement of their ben- 
efits at the proper time. To ease this 
reporting difficulty, beneficiaries who 
believe that their total annual earn- 
ings will be less than the amount re- 
quired for 12 benefit deductions can 
report this fact to the Bureau and 
furnish an estimate of what their 
maximum earnings will be for the 
year. On this basis, benefit payments 
are reinstated during the year once 
a sufficient number of temporary de- 


ductions have been imposed.* To- 
gether, these administrative changes 
should result in a lower net incidence 
rate of year-end benefit adjustments 
for the self-employed. 

Much of the above discussion also 
applies, at least in the long run, to 
beneficiaries with wages under the 
annual test. In the short run, the 
proportion of wage-earner benefici- 
aries with either too many current 
dediictions or too few current deduc- 
tions will undoubtedly be substantially 
greater than it was under the month- 
ly retirement test for two reasons: 
The annual test is more difficult to 
understand, and wage earners are 
accustomed to a monthly test. Ad- 
ministrative improvements and the 
fact that it may be easier for wage 
earners to estimate their earnings ac- 
curately will, however, be mitigating 
factors. 


Recoveries 


In general, incorrect benefit pay- 
ments that result from insufficient 
current deductions are recovered in 
either of two ways: (1) by withhold- 
ing benefits due to an individual for 
subsequent months or (2) by direct 
refund from a beneficiary of the 
amount involved. The latter method 
results in complete recovery as soon 
as a refund is made. When the first 
method is used, there is no way of 
knowing when recovery will be com- 
pleted. An individual may have re- 
ceived benefit payments in excess of 
the amount to which he was entitled 
in 1952 as a result of insufficient cur- 
rent deductions. If this beneficiary 
continued to engage in his trade or 
business in 1953, deductions to recover 
the incorrect benefit payments for 1952 


8 In some cases, this procedure could pro- 
duce new instances of too few current 
deductions that would not otherwise arise. 
Consider, for example, a beneficiary who 
finds that his estimate of maximum earn- 
ings is too low. Unless the beneficiary re- 
ports this fact before his benefit payments 
are reinstated, too few current deductions 
are almost inevitable. To counteract this 
possibility, the Bureau reinstates benefits 
on the basis of estimates of maximum earn- 
ings only if it is possible, taking into ac- 
count the estimated earnings and any in- 
complete benefit adjustments for previous 
years, to pay benefits within 3 months 
after receipt of the estimate. Otherwise, 
the beneficiary must later furnish a new 
estimate. 
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could not be imposed until after the 
proper number of deductions had been 
assessed for his earnings in 1953. In 
some cases, therefore, a recovery ac- 
tion is completed long after the ac- 
tion is begun and then only because 
the beneficiary has stopped working 
or has died. 

In 15 percent of the cases where 
recovery was necessary, no repay- 
ments had been made by the time of 
the study,® while in 56 percent of 
the cases recovery was being made by 
deduction from benefits payable for 
subsequent months. Recovery by re- 
fund occurred in 29 percent of the 
cases. There were no cases in which 
a waiver of recovery was necessary. 

The likelihood of prompt recovery 
has probably been increased by a 
change in Bureau procedure. Since 
early in 1954, the Bureau has actively 
sought, through personal contact and, 
if necessary, court action, to obtain 
refunds of excess benefit payments 
from beneficiaries who continue to 
work and who do not make a refund 
within 30 days of receipt of an initial 
written request. Preliminary results 
of a special study indicate that this 
change in procedure has increased the 
proportion of cases of payments in 
which recovery is made by refund. 


Substantial Services 


The determination as to whether 
or not a self-employed individual has 
rendered substantial services is based 
on development of the facts in each 
case. Factors such as the amount of 
time devoted to a business, the na- 
ture of the services rendered, the type 
of business, the amount of invest- 
ment, and the activity performed in 
the business before retirement are 
considered before a determination is 
made. 

Allegations of ‘no substantial serv- 
ices” can often be allowed, of course, 
without any investigation because the 
number of benefits withheld is not 
affected, as in the case of a self-em- 
ployed person who earns $1,200 or 
less after 1954. A self-employed bene- 
ficiary who earns $1,800 under pres- 
ent law and who can lose a maximum 
of eight monthly benefits may be 





9 These cases concerned beneficiaries who 
had not filed annual reports for 1952 and 
whose tax reports were late in reaching the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries aged 65-74 with wages and with deductions, 
October 1952-September 1953, number and percent benefiting from annual 
retirement test, and average number of additional benefits, by number of 


quarters employed! 
































[0.2-percent sample] 
Workers benefiting 
Number of Average 
Number of quarters} Number of | beneficiaries Percent of number of 
employed beneficiaries with Percent beneficiaries additional 
deductions Number ofall with benefits 
beneficiaries deductions 
$900 exemption 
2 re 1, 254 809 363 29 45 3.0 
| aes alacant 234 93 92 39 99 2.0 
| ee 212 145 109 51 75 3.1 
bad tithe enn nba’ 237 159 7 32 48 3.6 
| EE ee eee 571 412 86 15 21 3.3 
$1,200 exemption 
| ne 1, 254 809 465 37 58 3.6 
iiuicidicnetnecnamanets 234 93 93 40 100 2.1 
, ey ser 212 145 127 60 88 3.5 
. oe 237 159 105 44 66 4.3 
Qincigncin 06min 71 412 140 25 34 4.0 














1 Includes only beneficiaries subject to the retirement test for the entire year. 


taken as another example. If he 
claims that he has not rendered serv- 
ices in 2 months of the year, no ad- 
ministrative action is necessary be- 
cause there are 10 months in which 
services were performed and against 
which the eight deductions can be 
imposed. If this beneficiary claims, 
however, that he has not rendered 
substantial services in 6 months of 
the year, leaving only 6 months avail- 
able for possible benefit deductions, 
it is necessary for the Bureau to ex- 
amine the facts before deciding 
whether to accept or reject the alle- 
gation. As earnings rise above $1,200, 
the relative number of allegations 
that can be accepted without admin- 
istrative review falls, and all claims 
of no substantial services must be 
reviewed when earnings of more than 
$2,080 are reported. Thus, the sub- 
stantial services provision operates 
chiefly for the benefit of self-employed 
beneficiaries with high annual earn- 
ings since those with low earnings 
receive benefits anyway. 

Of the 660 beneficiaries in the sam- 
ple who were subject to the retire- 
ment test throughout the year, only 
81 (12 percent) claimed that they 
had not rendered substantial services 
in 1 or more months during 1952 and 
would have had the number of their 
benefits increased by allowance of 
the allegation. Sixty-eight of these 


81 beneficiaries earned more than 
$1,725 in 1952, an amount that—in 
the absence of the substantial serv- 
ices test—would have made them 
liable to 12 benefit deductions. 

The 81 beneficiaries alleged that 
they had not rendered services for an 
average of 5.3 months. Slightly more 
than half the allegations covered 4 
months or less, while one-seventh 
covered all 12 months of the year. 
Only two of the claims of no sub- 
stantial services were disallowed. 

What explanations did self-em- 
ployed beneficiaries give when report- 
ing that they had not rendered sub- 
stantial services at some time during 
the year? While there was a wide 
variety of reasons (including vaca- 
tion, employment of a paid manager, 
self-employment as a silent partner, 
and simply not working), 52 of the 
81 beneficiaries based their claims 
either on the operation of a seasonal 
business, illness, or the sale of their 
business. Operation of a seasonal 
business was by far the most common 
reason, given by 27 beneficiaries or 
one-third the total number in the 
sample. Illness and sale of business 
were the reasons given by 14 and 12 
beneficiaries, respectively. Only one 
other reason — becoming self-em- 
ployed some time after the start of 
the year—accounted for more than 
five cases. 
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Table 3.—°ercentage distribution and average number of benefit deductions 
for beneficiaries aged 65-74 with self-employment earnings but no covered 
wages, with both self-employm2nt incom2 and wages, and with wages only, 


by amount of annual earnings ! 





























Self-employment only |selt-employment and wages | Wages only 
Annual! earnings Percentage Average | Percentage Average Percentage Average 
: | distribution | number of | distribution | number of | distribution | number of 
of benefit | of benefit of benefit 
beneficiaries deductions | beneficiaries | deductions beneficiaries | deductions 
| | | 
Number in . | z 
sample... -- yee | oa 1,206 |... 
Total percent... 100. 0 | 6.3 | 100.0 | 5.5 | 100. 0 4.5 
Less than $900-.. -.- 32.3 | (2) | 18.6 | 0.2 | 53.4 1.0 
 . eee 2.4 | 1.0 1.9 | 1.0 4.6 2.9 
1,000-1,199_.-. -.-. 5.2 | 3.1 9.3 | 0.5 | 4.9 5.6 
1,200-1,499_._. _. —_. 6.1 | 6.4 | 5.6 | 3.0 | 5.7 6.3 
1,500-1,609...... 6.2 | 8.9 | 4.7 | ae 4.0 7.4 
1,700-2,399__....-.- 14.7 | 10.9 | 23. 4 | 7.6 | 10. 2 9.2 
F aa 13. 6 | 11.1 17.8 | 8.1 | 12.2 10.9 
3,600 and over... -- 19.5 | 10.5 | 18.7 | 9.0 | 5.0 ny 








1 Includes only beneficiaries subject to the retire- 
ment test for the entire year. Represents calendar 
year 1952 for both beneficiaries with earnings from 
self-employment but no wages and for beneficiaries 
with both self-employment income and wages. For 


The relative importance of season- 
ality as a basis for allegations of no 
substantial services reflects in part 
the fact that more than 25 percent of 
the self-employed beneficiaries in the 
sample who were subject to the re- 
tirement test during all of 1952 were 
working in the building trades, where 
employment is commonly sensitive to 
seasonal influences. In fact, self-em- 
ployed construction workers gave rise 
to more than 30 percent of all claims 
that substantial services had not been 
performed. 

Most self-employed persons can 
control the amount of time they de- 
vote to their business, but the reasons 
given by these beneficiaries indicate 
that relatively few of the cases in- 
volved even part-time work by the 
beneficiary himself, although in some 
instances, the business may have con- 
tinued normal operation. This cir- 
cumstance helps to account for the 
fact that so few claims of no substan- 
tial services—2 out of 81—were dis- 
allowed. 

In summary, the data from the 
survey seem to indicate that only a 
small proportion of the self-employed 
beneficiaries were benefited by the 
substantial services test. 


Other Advantages and 
Disadvantages 


The annual retirement test cannot 
be evaluated solely by exploring the 
magnitude of the problems that it 
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beneficiaries with wages only represents the 12- 
month period October 1952-September 1953. 

2Not applicable under the self-employment re- 
tirement test in 1952. 


creates for both administrators and 
beneficiaries. Perhaps a more im- 
portant consideration is the fact that 
the extension of the annual test to 
beneficiaries who work for wages is 
a significant advantage to present 
and future beneficiaries. In addition, 
elimination of the dual retirement 
test has removed the unfair advantage 
previously given to persons with both 
wages and earnings from self- 
employment. 

To illustrate the actual liberaliza- 
tion implicit in the annual retirement 
test for wage earners and to give some 
indication of the number and kinds 
of beneficiaries with wages who will 
profit, a special analysis was under- 
taken. This analysis was designed to 
show what would have happened if 
the annual test had been in effect for 
wage-earner beneficiaries during the 
period covered by the survey (October 
1952-September 1953) on the assump- 
tion that there would have been no 
change in employment patterns or 
earnings. The number of deductions 
the persons in the sample subject to 
the retirement test for the entire year 
would have had was computed on two 
bases: (1) if an annual test with a 
$900 exemption had been in effect 
throughout the i2-month period, and 
(2) if an annual test with a $1,200 
exemption had been in_ effect 
throughout the period. Wage earn- 
ers are affected by the 1954 amend- 
ments to the retirement test not only 


because of the change to an annual 
retirement test but also because of 
the increase in the exempt amount. 
Computations using the $900 exemp- 
tion were made to give some idea of 
the effect of the annual test had 
there been no change in the exempt 
amount, on the assumption that a 
$900 annual exemption is analogous 
to a $75 monthly exemption. The 
number of deductions under the $900 
and the $1,200 exemptions were com- 
pared with the number of deductions 
beneficiaries with wages actually suf- 
fered under the $75 monthly retire- 
ment test. It was thus possible to 
distinguish the effects of the increase 
in the exempt amount and to describe 
some of the characteristics of the 
workers who gained by this liberali- 
zation. 

Table 2 shows that 29 percent of 
all beneficiaries with wages, or 45 
percent of those with one or more 
benefit deductions during the year, 
would have received more monthly 
benefit payments as a result of the 
introduction of the annual retire- 
ment test for wage earners without 
an increase in the exempt amount. 
They would have averaged 3.0 addi- 
tional benefits. The data also indi- 
cate that the annual retirement test 
will be much more advantageous to 
seasonal or short-term workers than 
these overall percentages show and 
will very likely encourage more aged 
persons to accept such jobs. Almost 
all 1-quarter workers and 75 percent 
of the 2-quarter workers who lost 
some benefits under the monthly test 
would have profited, compared with 
only a fifth of the persons working 
in all 4 quarters of the year. That 
most of those who would have re- 
ceived additional benefits were short- 
term workers is further emphasized 
by the fact that workers with only 1 
or 2 quarters of covered wage employ- 
ment in the year represented about 6 
out of every 10 persons who would 
have benefited. 

In comparison, introduction of the 
annual test with a $1,200 exemption 
would have increased the number of 
benefits received for 37 percent of 
the beneficiaries with wages and for 
58 percent of the beneficiaries with 
deductions. The most striking differ- 
ence, however, is the much larger 
proportion of beneficiaries with wages 
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in 3 or 4 quarters who would have 
received additional monthly benefits 
because of the increase in the exempt 
amount. Further increases in the ex- 
empt amount would undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be accompanied by even 
more rapid increases in the propor- 
tion of 4-quarter workers, including 
full-time workers, who would be able 
to draw benefits. 

One of the inequities of the retire- 
ment test before the 1954 amend- 
ments was the dual exemption given 
to persons with both wages and earn- 
ings from self-employment. Such 
workers represented about 1 percent 
of all beneficiaries aged 65-74 with 
earnings from covered employment 
in 1952. Since the retirement test for 
wage employment differed from that 
for self-employment, each test was 
applied separately to the correspond- 
ing category of earnings. Such per- 
sons could therefore earn as much 
as $1,800—$900 in wages and $900 in 
net earnings from self-employment— 
during the year without losing any 
benefits. As a result, they enjoyed an 
advantage over other beneficiaries. 

The data in the survey clearly show 
the existence of such an advantage 
(table 3). As a group, beneficiaries 
with both wages and net earnings 
from self-employment had higher 
earnings than other groups of bene- 
ficiaries. Yet the former averaged 
fewer benefit deductions than other 
beneficiaries at the same level of 
earnings, especially in the higher 
brackets. Additional data from the 
survey supplement the picture drawn 
in table 3. At earnings levels between 
$900 and $1,725, 26 percent of the 
beneficiaries with both wages and 
self-employment income had no bene- 


fit deductions, compared with 4 per- 
cent of the beneficiaries with net 
earnings from self-employment but 
no covered wages. Of course, at these 
earnings levels all beneficiaries with 
wages alone had some deductions. 
Since the earnings of beneficiaries 
with both self-employment income 
and wages were on the whole higher 
than the earnings of other benefi- 
ciaries, the smaller number of benefit 
deductions that they generally suf- 
fered must reflect the double exemp- 
tion given them under the dual test. 
This advantage has disappeared as a 
result of the 1954 amendments. 


Conclusions 


The annual retirement test has 
many advantages over the monthly 
test. It also has certain disadvan- 
tages, since it accentuates some of 
the problems that are associated with 
any retirement test. First, the task 
of withholding the proper number of 
benefits concurrently with earnings 
is complicated because the reporting 
requirements of the annual test are 
more difficult for beneficiaries to un- 
derstand. As a result, the proportion 
of beneficiaries for whom too many 
or too few current deductions are 
imposed increases significantly under 
the annual test, and the problem of 
“dry spells” and the administrative 
problem of recovery of excess pay- 
ments are also magnified. In fact, 
the proportion of self-employed bene- 
ficiaries for whom “dry spells” were 
possible as a result of too few current 
deductions under the annual test in 
1952 was three times that for wage- 
earner beneficiaries under the monthly 
test. 

By the time of the 1954 amend- 


ments, however, the difference be- 
tween the proportion of self-employed 
beneficiaries with too few current de- 
ductions and the proportion of wage 
earners with too few current de- 
ductions was probably less marked. 
Both the increased familiarity of 
self-employed beneficiaries with the 
annual retirement test and adminis- 
trative improvements instituted by 
the Bureau had probably served to 
narrow the gap. 

The problems raised by the annual 
test should not, however, overshadow 
its many advantages in terms of its 
greater equity and its incentive to 
productive work on the part of re- 
tired aged persons. Estimates based 
on the employment and earnings ex- 
perience of wage-earner beneficiaries 
during the 12 months October 1952- 
September 1953 showed that about 4 
out of 10 of all beneficiaries with 
wages and almost 6 out of 10 of those 
with deductions would have received 
more benefits under the annual test 
provided in the 1954 amendments 
than they did under the monthly re- 
tirement test actually in effect. The 
estimates also indicate that the an- 
nual test will be especially advan- 
tageous for short-term workers and 
will therefore tend to encourage more 
aged persons who would not other- 
wise work to accept temporary and 
part-time jobs. 

The disadvantages of the annual 
retirement test will become relatively 
less important as further administra- 
tive improvements are introduced, as 
beneficiaries become more familiar 
with it, and as the Bureau’s program 
to inform beneficiaries of their rights 
and responsibilities continues to bear 
fruit. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Assistance Expenditures 
Per Inhabitant, 1954-55 


For the country as a whole, public 
assistance payments from Federal, 
State, and local funds in the fiscal 
year 1954-55 totaled $2,712 million. 
This amount represented expendi- 
tures of $16.52 per inhabitant—63 
cents or 4 percent more than per 
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capita expenditures in 1953-54. 
Though the percentage rise in the 
cost per inhabitant was small, it 
amounted to $140 million—most of it 
(almost 80 percent) from State and 
local funds. Total State and local 
expenditures were up $119 million 
(9.6 percent) from those in the pre- 
ceding year, primarily because of a 
$66-million rise in payments for gen- 


eral assistance, a program in which 
there is no Federal financial partici- 
pation. The total increase in Federal 
funds was $30 million, or 2.3 percent 
more than the Federal share in 1953- 
54. 

Total expenditures from all sources 
combined were greater under each 
assistance program in 1954-55 than 
they had been a year earlier, and ex- 
cept in old-age assistance this in- 
crease was proportionately greater 
than the increase in population. The 
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cost per inhabitant thus went up for 
all programs except old-age assist- 
ance. The largest increase, both per- 
centagewise and in amount, took 
place in the per capita cost of gen- 
eral assistance, which rose 38 cents 
or 27.9 percent. Rises of 30 cents 
(8.6 percent) occurred in aid to de- 
pendent children and of 12 cents (15.4 
percent) in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled; the increase in 
aid to the blind was only 1 cent. 
Changes in per inhabitant expendi- 
tures for all programs combined and 
for the individual programs were as 
follows: 




















_— including 
lvendor payments — 
Program for medical care centage 
change 
1954-55 | 1953-54 
All programs......| $16. 52 $15. 89 +4.0 
SE eae ee 9. 68 9. 86 —1.8 
| 2 Speen eg 3. 78 3. 48 +8.6 
RESORTS eRe Ser eee .42 -41 +2.4 
Js, === - 90 | xf +15.4 
Ciiodiisooa| hee) Se SaKe 








Underlying the shifts in expendi- 
tures for each program were changes 
in caseloads and average payments to 
recipients. The rise in caseloads in 
all programs except old-age assistance 
accounted for almost all ($126 mil- 
lion) of the increase in expenditures. 
The largest increase in the number of 
recipients (30 percent) occurred in 
general assistance. Average payments 
to recipients likewise turned upward 
in all but one program, general as- 
sistance; for all programs combined, 
the net increase attributable to this 
reason was $23 million. Changes 
from 1953-54 in the average monthly 
number of recipients and in the aver- 
age monthly payments to recipients 
are shown in table 1 for each pro- 
gram. 

Changes in per capita costs for the 
Nation reflect, of course, shifts in the 
individual States. Thus, 41 States 
spent more per inhabitant for all pro- 
grams combined in 1954-55 than in 
1953-54. Shifts in total expenditures 
were for the most part moderate, 
amounting to less than 50 cents per 
capita in one-third of the States. The 
increase was $1.50 or more in five 
States, however, and two States had 
decreases of more than $1.00. States 
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are classified below according to the 
amount of change from the fiscal 
year 1953-54 to 1954-55 in per capita 
expenditures for all programs com- 
bined. 





| Number of States ! 
with specified— 





Change in expenditures 











per inhabitant | 
| Increase | Decrease 

| 

| | 

Total number of States....| 41 ll 
Less than $0.50... | 11 | 7 
IE in nc cecmen eta decacia’ 13 | 2 
=e 12 | 2 
| 0 


150 OP TNR icin ec nneccsks | 5 | 
1 Excludes Idaho, where general assistance data 
were incomplete for 1954-55. 





The increases of $1.50 or more in 
expenditures for all programs com- 
bined were largely attributable to a 
rise in the per capita cost of old-age 
assistance in four of the States—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and the 
Virgin Islands—and to an upturn in 
general assistance in the fifth State, 
Hawaii. Arkansas raised assistance 
standards in May 1954 by including 
$3.00 for personal incidentals in the 
budget of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance; expenditures per capita for this 
program were $1.27 higher in 1954-55 
than in 1953-54. Alabama, Oklahoma, 
the Virgin Islands, and Hawaii elimi- 
nated or revised their reductions in 
assistance payments to recipients. In 
the calendar year 1954, Alabama, Ok- 
lahoma, and the Virgin Islands began 
meeting 100 percent of need in old- 
age assistance within the State maxi- 
mum on the payment to an individual, 
and the respective increases in the 
per capita cost of this program in 
1955 were $1.04, $1.21, and $1.13. In 
July 1954, Hawaii was able to elimi- 
nate a 30-percent cut in general as- 
sistance payments; payments under 
that program rose $1.43 per capita 
in 1954-55. 

Changes in expenditures for old- 
age assistance accounted for most of 
the decrease in Colorado and Wash- 
ton—the two States with a reduction 
of more than $1.00 in the per capita 
cost of all programs combined. In 
Colorado a drop of $1.29 in per in- 
habitant expenditures for old-age as- 
sistance occurred (even though total 
payments were 2.2 percent higher) 
because the percentage increase in 
population was greater than that in 


expenditures for old-age assistance. 
Colorado’s expenditures per capita in 
1954-55 ($34.07) nevertheless con- 
tinued to be the highest in the Nation. 
Washington, however, was able to aid 
its older citizens for $1.37 less per 
inhabitant largely because of the de- 
cline in cases that resulted from the 
expansion in the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. 


Program and State Variations, 
1955 


The individual States varied con- 
siderably in per capita expenditures 
Guring 1954-55 for each program and 
for all programs combined. Per in- 
habitant assistance payments for all 
programs combined ranged from $4.71 
in Virginia to $43.25 in Colorado; 17 
States spent more than the average 
of $16.52 for the Nation (table 2). 
Costs were less than $12.00 per capita 
in 11 States, and in 14 States they 
were between $12.00 and $15.00. The 
other 28 States spent $15.00 or more 
per inhabitant. 

Expenditures for old-age assistance 
greatly affect the total amount spent 
per inhabitant for all assistance. 
Somewhat more than two-fifths of 
all the persons aided by public as- 
sistance during the year were on the 
old-age assistance rolls, and the per 
capita expenditures of $9.68 for this 
program, in the country as a whole, 
comprised almost three-fifths of the 
$16.52 spent for all programs com- 
bined. 

Virginia and Colorado, with ex- 
penditures for old-age assistance of 
$1.73 and $34.07, respectively, repre- 
sented the bottom and top of the 
scale in per capita costs for aid to 
the aged as for all programs com- 


Table 1.—Average monthly number of 
assistance recipients and average 
monthly payments, 1954-55 and 




















1953-54, by program 
| Average monthly | Average monthly 
number of payment per 
recipients recipient 
Programs | ™ | Per- | ~ 
; Num- | centage | n»¢ | Change 
ber, change a ’| from 
1954-55 | from °° | 1953-54 
1953-54 
| | 
OAA..-..--~.|2, 562, 322) —1.0) $51. 70) + $0. 54 
ADC. __---|2,179,579|  +9.9| 23.73] +.16 
AB.__...._..| 102,534] +2.7) 56.341 +.61 
ig ye 225, 614) +14. 8) 54. 33) +.91 
GA.....__-.-| 827,500} +301) 28.76)  —.04 
| | | 
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bined. Old-age assistance payments 
amounted to less than $3.00 per in- 
habitant in seven States and to more 
than five times as much ($15.00) in 
seven other States. Costs ranged from 
$3.00 to $7.49 in 11 States, from $7.50 
to $9.99 in 19 States, and from $10.00 
to $14.99 in nine States. In about 
5 out of 8 States the amount was less 


than the average for the Nation. 
Variations in per capita expendi- 
tures among the States are affected 
by their relative income position. Be- 
cause per capita income has a bear- 
ing not only on the proportion of the 
population who are needy but also 
on the amount of funds available to 
meet need, it influences State laws 


Table 2.—Amount expended per inhabitant | for assistance payments, including 
vendor payments for medical care, by State and by program, fiscal years 


1953-54 and 1954-55 
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Total | Old-age 








| assistance | 

State | 

1953- | 1954- 1953- | 1954- | 

54 | 55 54 | 55 | 

U. 8. average: cs =. $15. 89) $16. 52) $9.86, $9. 68 
i ea ree | 10.47) 12.26) 6.85! 7.89 
7 ee ea 11.45) 12.81] 5.85] 6.13 
GAP ack aticoaan ae 16.19} 16.90) 10. 01) 9. 97) 
po. ea 14.10 16.35! 10.61) 11.88 
California... _ — —-| 27.16} 26.90] 18.53) 17.75 
Colorado..... _-.-.____| 44. 68] 43. 25] 35.36! 34. 07) 
Connectiont.. «5... ......] 12. 54] 13.82) 7.21] 7.68 
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1 Based on population data from the Bureau of the 
Census; excludes Armed Forces overseas. 

2No program approved by the Social Security 
Administration. 

3 Program not in operation for full year. State plans 
approved for Federal participation as follows: Con- 
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necticut and Minnesota, January 1954; Maine, April 
1955; and Tennessee, August 1953. 

4 Data incomplete. 

5 Represents data for January-June 1954 only. 

¢ Program administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 


and policies governing eligibility for 
assistance and the amount of assist- 
ance that can be granted. Old-age 
assistance costs are also affected by 
differences in the proportion of the 
population receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits and the av- 
erage amount of benefits paid. 

Of the seven States with low per 
capita costs in 1955, five—Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania—had 
per capita income near or above the 
national average, had relatively high 
proportions of the aged population re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance or some form of public employ- 
ees’ retirement benefits, provided old- 
age assistance to a relatively low pro- 
portion of the aged population, and 
made assistance payments that were 
near or below the Nation’s average. 
The other two States—Virginia and 
Puerto Rico—were among the lowest 
in per capita income and in old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiary 
rates. Virginia aided a small propor- 
tion of its population, but more than 
half the aged in Puerto Rico were on 
the assistance rolls. Both States made 
relatively low assistance payments. In 
Puerto Rico the average payment in 
June 1955 was only $7.86, which ac- 
counted for the low expenditure per 
inhabitant despite the high recipient 
rate. 

Of the seven States with per capita 
expenditures of more than $15, four 
—California, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
and Washington—had relatively high 
per capita incomes and old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiary rates. 
All four States, however, made rela- 
tively high assistance payments, and 
all but Massachusetts gave assist- 
ance to relatively large proportions 
of their aged population. The 
other three States—Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma—were below 
the national average in both per 
capita income and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance rates. All three were 
in the upper third of the States in 
recipient rates for old-age assist- 
ance; Louisiana and Oklahoma were 
first and fourth among the States in 
the proportion of aged persons on 
the assistance rolls in June 1955. Av- 
erage payments for assistance were 
only slightly less than the national 
average for June 1955 in Louisiana 
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Chart 1.—Amount expended per inhabitant' for assistance payments, including vendor payments for medical care, 
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1 BASED ON TOTAL POPULATION ESTIMATED BY BUREAU OF CENSUS AS OF JULY 4, 1954; EXCLUDES ARMED FORCES OVERSEAS. 





4/ VENDOR PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE OF $LO6 PER INHABITANT FOR MASSACHUSETTS ANO 55 CENTS PER INHABITANT FOR NEW YORK 


UNDER STATE LAW WITHOUT FEDERAL PARTICIPATION. 
TOTAL PRYMENTS 


VENDOR PAYMENTS 
and Missouri and above it in Okla- 
homa. 

Differences among the States in re- 
cipient rates and average payments 
for each of the other assistance pro- 
grams also resulted in considerable 
variation among the individual States 
within each program. In aid to de- 
pendent children, for example, West 
Virginia, with a high of $8.43 per in- 
habitant, spent 161 times as much as 
Nevada (5 cents) and almost six 
times as much as New Jersey ($1.46). 
Nevada operated its program with- 
out Federal participation in 1954-55. 
West Virginia, which was one of 10 
States that spent more than $5.00 for 
aid to dependent children, has a high 
incapacity rate among fathers of chil- 
dren receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren—a rate that probably reflects 
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2/ AID TO THE BLIND. 











3y AlD TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED. 


& Estimated & INCOMPLETE J) PROGRAM ADMINISTERED 


“VENDOR PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE OF LESS THAN 5O CENTS PER INHABITANT. 


the preponderance of heavy industry, 
including mining. In about half the 
States the cost ranged between $2.00 
and $4.00. Expenditures per inhabi- 
tant for aid to dependent children 
averaged $3.78 for the country as a 
whole, less than two-fifths of the av- 
erage cost in old-age assistance. 
Much lower costs than those of 
old-age assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children were incurred under 
the programs of aid to the blind and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. Expenditures for aid to the 
blind were only 42 cents per capita 
for the United States, and about 7 
out of every 10 States spent less than 
this amount. In 25 of the 43 States 
with a program in 1954-55 for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
per capita costs were more than 90 


cents—the average for the Nation. No 
State spent as much as $3.00 to aid 
the disabled, and payments exceeded 
$1.50 per inhabitant in only 13 States. 
Nationally, general assistance pay- 
ments amounted to $1.74 per inhabi- 
tant, almost twice the expenditure for 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled but less than half that for 
aid to dependent children. State costs 
for general assistance varied more 
than those for any other program 
and ranged from 1 cent in Alabama 
to $4.53 in Rhode Island. Expendi- 
tures were less than 50 cents in 15 
States but $3.00 or more in nine 
States. The distribution of States by 
amount of assistance expenditures 
per inhabitant for each of the public 
assistance programs in 1954-55 is 
shown in the following tabulation. 
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Vendor Payments for Medical 
Care 


For the country as a whole, the 
$212 million paid to vendors of medi- 
cal care in 1954-55 under all pro- 
grams combined amounted to $1.30 
per inhabitant, 21 cents more than in 
the preceding year. Vendor payments 
were less than 8 percent of total pub- 
lic aid but constituted almost one- 
fourth of all expenditures from gen- 
eral assistance funds in the Nation 
and more than half of general as- 
sistance expenditures in one-third of 
the 39 States that used funds from 
this program to pay vendors of medi- 
cal care. Nationally, at least 14 per- 
cent of general assistance payments 
to vendors of medical care was used 
to aid recipients of the special types 
of public assistance, but the total pro- 
portion was undoubtedly much higher 
than that since another 29 percent 
of general assistance vendor pay- 
ments cannot be allocated to indi- 
vidual programs. Of the 40 States 
making vendor payments, 15 used 
only general assistance funds for 
such payments and six others met 
more than half the cost from gen- 
eral assistance funds. 


The cost per inhabitant in States 
making vendor payments for medical 
care was less than 50 cents for more 
than half the States in old-age as- 
sistance and general assistance, for 
all the States in aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind, and for 
almost all the States in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
Expenditures for this purpose were 
more than $1.50 per capita, however, 
in old-age assistance for five States 
and in general assistance for three 
States (table 3). 





Proposed Social Security 
Budget, 1956-57 


The Budget of the United States 
Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, was submitted to 
Congress on January 16, 1956. Budg- 
etary expenditures for the year are 
estimated at $66.3 billion, of which 
major national security and related 
programs made up $42.4 billion or 
64 percent, which is about the same 
proportion as had been proposed for 
the fiscal year 1955-56. 

The budget for the Social Security 
Administration contains appropria- 
tion recommendations for all existing 
programs and for two new programs 
of grants to the States that would be 
initiated under proposed legislation. 
One of these programs is for com- 
bating juvenile delinquency; the other 
is for cooperative research and dem- 
onstration projects on the reduction 
of dependency. The budget includes 
$3.3 million for the proposed juvenile 
delinquency grants and $500,000 for 
the research and demonstration proj- 
ect grants. 


Table 3.—Distribution of States by amount of expenditures per inhabitant for 
vendor payments for medical care and by program, fiscal year 1954-55 
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Also assumed in the proposed budget 
is legislation to extend to June 1959 
the 1952 amendments to the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act. These amendments, providing 
for an increased rate of Federal par- 
ticipation in public assistance pay- 
ments, had originally been approved 
for 2 years. In 1954 they were ex- 
tended for another 2 years, and they 
are presently scheduled to expire in 
September 1956. If the provision is 
extended again, a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $165 million will be 
required in 1956-57. Another legis- 
lative proposal, to increase the dollar 
limitations now in effect for public 
assistance grants to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, would add $1.1 
million to the public assistance sup- 
plemental appropriation request con- 
templated for the fiscal year 1956-57. 
The Budget also foresees legislation 
on grants for medical care payments 
in behalf of public assistance recipi- 
ents, but since it is proposed that 
they begin in the fiscal year 1957-58, 
no authorizations for funds for that 
purpose are included in the present 
Budget. 

Extension of the scope of child wel- 
fare services by amendment of the 
Social Security Act is also envisaged. 
If such an amendment is enacted, the 
Budget foresees a supplemental ap- 
propriation request of $1.6 million 
for the Children’s Bureau for the 
fiscal year 1956-57. 

Estimated expenditures: for the 
Social Security Administration total 
$1,522 million for 1956-57, excluding 
the operations of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and of 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, 


1Estimated expenditure data in the 
Budget refiect the sums to be paid out 
by the Treasury in a given fiscal year rather 
than the total amount expended in the 
operation of any program for that year. For 
example, estimated expenditures for grants 
to the States for public assistance payments 
and administration under existing legisla- 
tion in the fiscal year 1956-57 are $1,311.8 
million, but the total amount of Federal 
participation in State public assistance ad- 
ministration and in payments that will 
reach recipients during that fiscal year is 
estimated at $1,344.5 million. Of this sum, 
$1,328.0 million is to be provided by new 
budgetary authorizations and $16.5 million 
from Federal balances in the States arising 
out of previous grant payments. 
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Table 1.—Expenditures for the Social Security Administration from general 
funds, fiscal years 1954-55, 1955-56, and 1956-57 
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which are omitted from the Federal 
administrative budget totals. Of the 
total, $1,351 million is proposed under 
present budget authorizations; the 
remaining $171.5 million is in new 
authorizations under the proposed 
legislation (table 1). 

Total estimated expenditures for 
1956-57, including the $171.5 million 
under proposed legislation, are $3.2 
million less than total expenditures 
estimated for 1955-56, which include 
a supplemental appropriation pro- 
posal of $72.0 million for public as- 
sistance grants. The total 1956-57 
estimated expenditures are, however, 
$63.2 million more than actual ex- 
penditures in 1954-55. 

The assumptions underlying the 
1956-57 expenditure estimates for 
public assistance, including the 
amounts under proposed legislation, 
are that average monthly payments 
under all four categorical assistance 
programs will increase somewhat; and 
that in old-age assistance the aver- 
age number of recipients will de- 
crease slightly, in aid to dependent 
children the number will remain the 
same, in aid to the blind it will in- 
crease somewhat, and in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled it 
will increase 8 percent. Federal par- 
ticipation in State and local admin- 
istrative expenses for public assist- 
ance is estimated to remain the same 
in 1956-57 as in the previous fiscal 
year. 

Grants to the States and localities 
amount to $1,518 million, or 99.7 per- 
cent of the social security budget pro- 
posals, as the following list shows. 
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Estimated grants, 
1956-57 
(in millions) 


Program 


Categorical public assistance: 


Existing legislation ----.-------- $1,311.8 
Proposed legislation ~..-..------ 166.1 
Maternal and child health and 
child welfare: 
Existing legislation ~._...------- 35.1 
Proposed legislation ~..--_-----~- 166.1 
Juvenile delinquency (proposed 
ee een 3.3 
Cooperative research and demon- 
stration projects (proposed 
oT |) ee ee Ona eee B 


The remaining 0.3 percent ($3.8 
million) is divided among the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, the Children’s 
Bureau, and the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Social Security for sala- 
ries and operating expenses. 





Recent Publications* 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Diagnoses of 
Children Served in the Crippled 


Children’s Program, 1952. (Statis- 
tical Series, No. 25.) Washington: 
The Bureau, 1955. 30 pp. Proc- 


essed. 

A summary analysis of national 
figures and a detailed analysis of 
eight selected diagnostic groups. Lim- 
ited free distribution; apply to the 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security 


*Prepared in the Library, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Orders 
for items listed should be directed to pub- 
lishers and booksellers; Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

CHILDREN’S BureEav. Health Services 
and Juvenile Delinquency: A Re- 
port on a Conference on the Role 
of Health Services in Preventing 
Dissocial Behavior. (Publication 
No. 353.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 54 pp. 25 
cents. 


CHILDREN’S BurREAU. Protecting Chil- 
dren in Adoption. (Publication No. 
354.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1955. 43 pp. 20 cents. 
Report of a conference held in 

Washington in June 1955. 


General 


ELDRIDGE, HOPE T. Population Poli- 
cies: A Survey of Recent Develop- 
ments. Washington: The Inter- 
national Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population, Administra- 
tive Office, The American Univer- 
sity, 1954. 153 pp. 


GUATEMALA. INSTITUTO GUATEMALTECO 
DE SEGURIDAD SOCIAL. Seguridad 
Social en Guatemala. Guatemala 
City: Department of Publications 
and Public Relations, 1955. 129 pp. 
Illustrated account, with tables and 

charts, of the Guatemalan system of 

maternity and accident benefits. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SE- 
cURITY. Unemployment Compensa- 
tion: A Graphic Review. (Publica- 
tion No. 108.) Chicago: The Coun- 
cil, 1955. 56 pp. 

T. LYNN SMITH AND ASSOCIATES. So- 
cial Problems. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1955. 517 pp. $4.75. 
Includes Problems of Aging and 

the Aged, by Irving L. Webber; The 

Handicapped, the Incapacitated, and 

the Afflicted, by Gus Turbeville; Prob- 

lems of Crime and Juvenile Delin- 
quency, by Clyde B. Vedder and Louis 

J. Maloof; and Problems in Health 

and Medical Services, by Marion T. 

Loftin. 


UNITED NATIONS. BUREAU OF SOCIAL 
Arrairs. International Survey of 
Programmes of Social Development. 
Prepared in cooperation with the 
International Labor Office, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, and the World Health Or- 
ganization. New York: United 
Nations, 1955. 219 pp. $2. 


U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE ECONOMIC REPORT. SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON LOW-INCOME FAMILIES. 
Low-Income Families. Hearings, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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THE YEAR IN REVIEW 

(Continued from page 2) 
71 percent of all aged beneficiaries; 
their average monthly benefit of 
$61.90 was $2.76 higher than the av- 
erage in December 1954. Persons re- 
ceiving wife’s or husband’s benefits 
made up 18 percent of the group 
aged 65 or over; those receiving 
widow’s or widower’s benefits, 11 per- 
cent; and those receiving parent’s 
benefits, less than 1 percent. About 
1.6 million mothers and dependent or 
orphaned children under age 18 were 
receiving monthly benefits. 

The number of monthly benefits 
awarded in 1955 rose to almost 1.7 
million, 18 percent more than in the 
preceding year and 238,000 more than 
the previous record number awarded 
in 1953. Included in this total were 
910,000 old-age benefits awarded to 
retired workers. New highs were 
reached for all types except mother’s 
and parent’s benefits. Lump-sum 
death payments during 1955 num- 
bered 590,000, which was about 
53,000 more than the previous record 
established in 1954. About 567,000 
deceased workers were represented in 
these awards. 

Monthly benefit payments increased 
sharply in 1955, rising 36 percent to a 
total of $4,855 million. Lump-sum 
death payments amounted to $113 
million—an increase of 22 percent 
from the amount paid in the preced- 
ing year. The total amount of monthly 
and lump-sum benefits paid in 1955 
—$4,968 million—exceeded by $120 
million the amount paid in the 11% 
years from January 1940 through 
June 1951. By the end of 1955, bene- 
fit payments under the program 
totaled almost $19.7 billion. 

By the end of January 1956 a disa- 
bility freeze period had been: estab- 
lished for about 69,000 workers under 
the disability freeze provision in the 
1954 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. Although the provision 
became effective on July 1, 1955, ap- 
plication could be filed at any time 
after the beginning of 1955. The law 
also applies to workers now over age 
65, if they became disabled before 
reaching that age. About 19,100 old- 
age beneficiaries had their benefits 
increased by $10.42, on the average, 
from July to November 1955—the 
latest month for which such data are 
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available—as a result of the disability 
freeze. This increase was attributable 
to the exclusion of a period of disa- 
bility and/or the dropping (when 
eligibility for the dropout stemmed 
from the disability freeze) of up to 
5 years of lowest earnings from the 
computation of the worker’s average 
monthly wage. In addition, about 
5,700 benefits payable to dependents 
of these retired workers, as well as to 
survivors of workers who had estab- 
lished a period of disability before 
death, were increased because of the 
freeze. 

By the end of January 1956, agree- 
ments had been completed with agen- 
cies in all 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, under which the agencies will 
make determinations of disability. 
While all but a few State agencies 
were making determinations, many 
were still in the tooling-up process 
and had not achieved normal pro- 
duction. 


@ The number of persons receiving 
public assistance declined about 106,- 
000 or 1.8 percent during 1955 to a 
total of 5.8 million in December. Con- 
tributing most to the year’s net de- 
crease in the total number of persons 
was the estimated drop of 136,000 in 
general assistance. Not only were 
there fewer cases, but the trend in 
that program was toward fewer per- 
sons per case. There was a decline of 
about 12,000 in the number of recipi- 
ents getting old-age assistance. Al- 
though the number of families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children in 
December 1955 showed a slight drop 
from the total a year earlier, the 
number of recipients rose approxi- 
mately 20,000, reflecting a slight in- 
crease in the average number of chil- 
dren per family. The caseload in aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled increased 20,000, and that in 
aid to the blind went up 2,000. 

In the calendar year 1955, total ex- 
penditures for assistance, including 
vendor payments for medical care, 
amounted to $2,757 million, an in- 
crease of $104 million (3.9 percent) 
from the amount expended in 1954. 
Total payments rose in each program, 
with the largest increase—$46 mil- 
lion—occurring in aid to dependent 
children. About $11 million of the 


$15-million rise in old-age assistance 
was accounted for by increased ex- 
penditures in Alabama ($8 million) 

and the State of Washington ($3 mil- 
lion). Alabama’s increase was due 
to more liberal policies that had been 
put into effect early in the year. In 
Washington the public assistance 
agency began in July to make pay- 
ments for medical care for recipients 
of all five programs. (Medical care 
for recipients was formerly provided 
by the State Department of Health.) 

General assistance, despite a $16- 
million rise in total expenditures in- 
1955, was the only program in which 
expenditures in December 1955 were 
less than those for the preceding De- 
cember. Total payments in 1955 for 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled rose $19 million, and for aid 
to the blind they rose $3 million from 
1954. 

Fewer persons requested assistance 
under old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and general assist- 
ance in most months of 1955 than in 
the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year. The number of monthly 
requests for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled was about the 
same as in 1954, if those in States 
where programs were initiated in 1955 
are excluded. Monthly requests for 
aid to the blind also showed little 
change. 

The number of recipients of old- 
age assistance in December 1955 was 
2,552,800. The caseload declined in 
the first 5 months of the year, rose in 
the ensuing 6 months, and dropped in 
December. All month-to-month 
changes were relatively small. The in- 
creases from June through November 
were largely a reflection of increases 
in Alabama, and for all 12 months 
the trend in caseload was downward 
for a majority of the States. The 
average payment for the country as 
a whole was $51.90 in December 1954 
and $53.93 in December 1955. 

Nearly 603,000 families received aid 
to dependent children in December 
1955, compared with about 604,000 a 
year earlier. Through the first 3 
months of the year the caseload rose 
an average of 6,700 families a month. 
It increased slightly in April and 
then dropped each succeeding month 
through November. While the num- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-55 


{In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 6, 1956] 
















































































nen ee tae anon ‘ Unemployment insurance 
| ot, 5 — Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | programs 
| | 
| matinee | ‘Temporary | 
a oo eee weg Survivor benefits | disability | | 
a | benefits ® | Rail- 
Y i SS eee re Ts 2 ee ty pee ee ee eS Le eek Bed |) road 
ear anc | | vaterane’| Unem- 
month | Total | Civil | Monthly Lump-sum 7? | ae | State | V — | ploy- 
Social | _ Serv- | Veter- |———— = ge a —--, ———| Unem-| laws ° | lation 12 —_ 
Secu- ratte i wee ans Ad- | gy. Rail- | Civi ae ee ee | State ploy- | ‘ 
rity pen “| Com- | minis- mi | road Service| aa a. — | | laws 1°! ment | | Acti! 
| Act | em mis- | tration * | tity | Retire-| Com- minis- ‘rity | Other8 | Insur- | | sins 
| 4 sion ? | | Acts | ment | mis- | ations! ‘Act | ance | | 
. | Act § | sion ? | & Act 1 | 
oe pa Number of beneficiaries _<> ea 
1954 | | | | 
a eee 4, 897.5 403. 2 216.5 2, 631.0) 1,988.9, 182.7 64.8) 1,127.6 43.8 11.3 37 0| 36. 2 1, 365. 1) 87.1) 133.6 
| | | 
1955 | | | } | | 
January.-----. | os ao we ee we 4, 965. 3 404.9 217.8 2, 535. 1} 2,002.1; 186. 7! 65.5 (3) 40.0 11.0 36. 6 40. al 1, 670. 3 105.6 140.7 
eee ee eS 405. 9 219. 5 2, 637. 8) 2, 015. 7} 189.0) 66. 4) (33) ‘ | 38. 7 11. 1 37. 0} 30. 6 2: 693. 8) 111.2) 122.0 
oe eee 5, 169.9 410.3 220. 7 2,642.7) 2,030.9 190.8 67.5, 1, 146.0 44.0 15. 2 40. 2 30. 5 1, 600. 2 106.9) 111.0 
_. SPE: Feo =e 5, 275. 5 412 3 222. 0 2, 651.3 2, 054.9 192.9} 68.2 (3) | 51.1 12.7 37. 4, 26.7 1, 345. 1) 86.3 100.0 
SSR ee Eee es Tete 5, 370. 0 414. 2 223. 4 2, 659. 8) 2,077.1, 194.9 69.0 (33) 51.7 12. 5) 36. 2 25. 8) 1, 136. 0 66. 1| 54.5 
a ere ee 5, 462.3 416.3 224.9 2,668.8) 2,101.2) 196.5 70.7; 1,154.2 56.5 12.4 39. 3] 25. 5 1, 056. 2) 63.8) 31.6 
Re ee ee A 417.6 225. 8 2, 675. 6) 2,115.4 197. 2 70. 8) (3) | 44.0 11.7 35. 5) 22. 3! 923. 8| 67.65 233 
TES Ree eee 5, 591.3) 418. 4 227.8 2, 682.7; 2,133.2) 197.9) 71.5) C) | 50.8 12. 1) - 0} 37.5 838. 7) 69.9) 31.2 
September--- -/_. _ -. — ---| 5, 6 6.3 419.7 229. 8 2, 688. 6) 2,150.0) 198.8) 71.9) 1, 155. 8) 48.0 12.0 36. 4) 36.8 763. 2) 61.8) 29.6 
EE Er a 422.0 231.3 2, 695. 2) 2,151.6) 202. 1) 73. 1) (13) 48.3 12. 36. 2| 33.8 672. 4) 42.2 27.3 
November....|.-—-----| 5,747.6] 424.5) 231.8} 2,700.8] 2,154.3) 204.6, 73.5/ (13) | 46.1 124/ 35.7] 37.5] 685.3 39.6, 33.6 
December..--.|....-.---.! 5, 788.0 426.7 233.9 2,706. 6' 2,172.6 206.4) 74.3) 1,155.6) 46.7 12. 2 35. 7| 35.7 860. 8| 50. 9 48.0 
| Amount of benefits 
1940... —-| $1, 183,462; $17,150) $114, 166; $62,019; $317,851; $6,371); $1, 448)_._._-_| $105, 696; $11, 833) $12, 267). -..._.-|._._..-| $518, 700). _. _. _ -../$15, 961 
1941. | 1,079,648] 51, 169 119,912} 64,933 320, 561) 23,644) 1, 559|___-| 111,799] 13,270) 13, 943|-_- |) 344,321) | 14, 537 
__ Rees ext 1, 124, 351) 76,147) 122,806) 68,115 325, 265, 39,523) 1,603 ----| 111,193; 15,005) 14, 342)_._. — Se eas 344, 084|.-.._._| 6, 268 
2063_. .. .....- | 914, 92, 943) 125, 795; 72,961 331,350) 55, 152) 1, 704) _- a=--| 116,133} 17,843) 17,206) $2,867). — ——- 7660)... ae 917 
1944. -| 1,109,673] 113,487) 129,707) 77,193] 456,279] 73,451) 1,765|_-_-| 144,302] 22,034) 19,238) 5,035).__-_._| 62,385, $4,215] 582 
i... —.<..] Bawa , 320) 9, 188) , 585] 1, 268, 7, { ,817|_.-.-.-| 333,640) 27,851) 30,610) , 761). -| 1,094, 850) 1, 743,7 ‘ 
1947_._-| 4, 684, 564] 287, 554] 177,053) 106, 876) 1, 676, 029) 149, 179) 19, 283/_._- | 382, 515] 29, 460) 33,115) 26, 024) $11,368) "776, 165, ‘970,542 39,401 
1048...........| 4 490,207 352, 022; 208, 642) 132,852) 1, 711, 182) 171, 837| 36,011} $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32, 140) 35, 592) 30, 843 793, 265 510, 167; 28, 599 
ee -| 5, 672, 234 437,420) 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215) 196, 586) 39, 257| 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771 59, 066) 30, 103; 1, 737, 279 430, 194 103, 596 
a 286, 020 651,409, 254,240) 175, 787) 1, 732,208) 276,945) 43,884! 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33,578 89, 259) 28,099) 1, 373, 426 34,653 59, 804 
1951... | 5,651, 701| 1,321,061 268,733) 196, 529| 1/647, 938| 506,803] 49,527) 14,014! 519° 398| 57,337] 33,356] 147,846] 26,297) | 840,411 2) 234) 20, 217 
1952_.....-.-..| 6,452,902) 1,539,327) 361,200) 225,120) 1,722,225; 591, 504) 74,085) 19,986) 572,983) 63,298) 37,251) 167,665) 34, 689 998, 237 3, 539, 41,793 
1063...........] 7,530,541) 2 175, 311| 374, 112) 269, 300) 1, 840, 437| 743, 536) 83, $19) 27,325) 613, 475) 87, 451) 43, 377| 186,145} 45, 150 962, 221) 41, 698! 46, 684 
1954... ..-| 9, 645, 507| 2, 697,982] 428, 900, 298, 126) 1, 921, 380| 879, 952) 93, 201| 32,530] 628,801| 92, 229| 41,480) 190,133) 49,173) 2,026,866) 107, 666 157, 088 
1955. --.-.-.| 10, 275, 552) 3,747,742) 438,970) 335, 876) 2,057, 515)1,107,541/121, 847| 39,362! 688,426) 112,871) 42, 233 (33) 51, 945) 1, 350, 268 87, 672, 93, 284 
| | 
1954 | | 
December...- - 839, 014 257, 516 33, 883} 25, " 169, 325} 81,826) 8, re 2,933; 56,427 8, -" 3, 225 4,890) 5,460 153, 050) 9, 381) 17, 921 
1955 | | | | | | | | | | 
January...-—- 862, 000 262, 404| 34,019) 26,180 168, 508) 82,414) 8,935) 2,972) 56,608) 7,834 3, 434) 4, 412 5, 070 170, 882 10,199, 18,129 
February----- | 859, 851 270, 106 34,140) 26,320) 168, 451 3,115} 9,061; 2,988) 56,770) 7,467 3, 137) 4, 241 3, 859 165, 469) 10, 235) 14, 492 
peren-= | Seal Sea feel See) ieee) See Ses fey feel kes fey Sel tee ore tee ee 
ms FE 51, | : , 745) 26, 808) 70, 76 ,177| 9,282) 3,085 7, 647) , aul , 19% , 49 3, £ 35, 779} 3 
— eee ; ,390| 290, 278 34, 967 26, 964| 171,438} 86,287 9/397] 3, 128 57, 961| 10,248) 3.773} 42574) 3,625) 117° 402 6,739| 7, 309 
OI Sti ss Se we 828,655; 296,522) 35,167, 27,043) 171,267) 87,503; 9,497) 3,153) 56, 488} 11,244 3, 464 4, 974 3, 397 108, 861) 6, 607| 3, 468 
TS Se $14,855) 300,999) 35,293) 27,162) 172,100) 88, 413) 9,551} 3,185) 57,993) 9,024 3, 252) 4, 307 2,818 91, 602) 6,764) 2,392 
August.....-| 828,865, 305,302) 35,359) 27,582| 172/342] 89,431! 9,607| 3,253] 58,075) 10,176, 3,385, 4,921| 5, 185] 92, 834 7,682 3,731 
September----| 821,706; 308,860) 36,521) 27,767; 171, 495} 90,344 9, 827 3, 283; 57,789) 9,612) 3,357) 4,624; 5,064 83, 169 6,528 3,466 
October.. — — -| 816, 17 1| 312,861; 36, 729) 30,832, 173,660) 91,099) 10,000) 3,7 57, 310) 9,719) 3,398) 4, 395) 4, 803 70, 091 4,243 3,328 
November. - --; 825, 278} 316,057) 36,953) 31,135 173,019} 91,805) 10,146) 3,759 57,099; 9,304 3, 525) 4,569) 5,184 74, 674 4,132) 3,917 
December... - -| 853, wd 318, ~ 37,151; 31,458 173,814) 92,800) 10, 251) 3, ss 57, - 9, 387| 3, 2 4, ~ 4, 979 95, 153 5, eet 5, 791 
| | 








1 Under the Soci2] Securitv Act, retirement benefits—old-ege, wife's, and hus- 
band's venefits, snd benefits to children of cld-age beneficiaries— partly esti- 
mated. Under the otner 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and ad- 
justed quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly 
estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Febru- 
ary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
mo geal programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on estimated 

sis. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
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and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
fornia and hospital, surgical, and medical benefits in New York; also excludes 
private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

| Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, re- 
adjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

14 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, 
disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad- 
justed on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under snnees a insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1 


[In thousands] 














| Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
| 
| 
Puna Federal Federal —- State un- Voted. | Seen 
insurance civil-service and their employment ; unemployment semaine 
contributions ! | contributions ? employees contributions taxes 4 contributions 5 
| 
Calendar year: 
iE atc 35 hs deo ch ei am els end eRaeeasecem era ; $637, 275 $141, 126 $130, 222 $853, 832 $105, 379 $66, 562 
I a gee oe ee a ee =| 789, 298 167, 250 148, 184 1, 006, 327 98, 018 73, 644 
eS ta ee eee 1, 012, 490 264, 739 193, 346 1, 139, 331 123, 515 95, 524 
iit ein ils cca ab naa eg ln in ses aac cag alae lea dela 1, 239, 490 432, 913 232, 247 1, 325, 421 160, 921 109, 157 
| peepee a raanEEaE = eS 1, 315, 680 477, 196 286, 157 1, 317, 050 183, 489 132, 504 
isan sek dl si see caspase lin iat i elaine 1, 285, 486 540, 776 279, 058 1, 161, 884 184, 404 130, 415 
Nii: i st sais Sli ily ce ca ib Me sec ahs Se al ia a 1, 295, 398 484, 431 315, 007 911, 835 175, 209 135, 614 
an i is ts sw sh wh So oe we wn emcees] 1, 556, 836 491, 264 484, 351 1, 095, 520 185, 243 140, 400 
| A He a RS hae Be 1, 684, 569 500, 411 568, 437 , 212, 087 76, 845 
jE eye SS Rhee PRO PRS oh ee 1, 666, 343 651, 542 565, 091 ‘ , 856 14, 916 
No se os 3 eh as 3 hee ae eee at 2, 667, 077 677, 730 546, 097 1, 191, 438 223, 693 23, 
sai si scence icc i cn oi ike a ka oe ak Se a ala ce a a saa 3, 363, 466 703, 144 708, 802 1, 492, 509 235, 073 25, 692 
SEE EET NE 3, 818, 911 748, 277 636, 061 1, 367, 675 265, 615 25, 270 
sii ckcnve cn Shida ak ccncwpmabua Gide ae eaba ante ---| 3, 945, 099 8 420, 873 § 628, 195 1, 347, 630 6 254, 386 25, 257 
Na sink ii em ten ete SR ds a as Sah ee A es ek a te a a ---| 5, 163, 263 459, 961 604, 204 1, 136, 154 285, 307 24, 479 
bE a EE PES EEE B52 5, 713, 045 743, 639 595, 437 1, 208, 785 77, 966 24, 268 
1954 
cig al itis sah a il a eco ea dee ao 332, 185 45, 589 64, 242 11, 560 90 4, 936 
1955 
i cn gis its ss se slp a aps iss et ae Sie ss ah ts ts mnt 114, 438 23, 697 16, 509 63, 526 30, 902 -77 
MOS occa i Gah eisai ei as a lg QR ae wasn lence Ae tis Ss 274, 568 33, 726 63, 716 120, 179 167, 245 991 
IN i nscs ni scale Ma Sin cies ih cs He ns dpc oe mis Ga ta aaa 562, 399 39, 872 46, 374 7, 580 19, 792 5, 349 
asi an nls be Say Se ess we ee nin at ncaa a a ek ia sas aad SN 317, 541 37, 491 19, 796 128, 198 4, 488 42 
ES RTE EE iy OS ES 814, 133 45, 501 79, 650 232, 027 14, 896 985 
SRP EIEN SERENA Ss Pe Saves ee 703, 719 45, 755 51, 673 6, 886 2, 701 4, 522 
aaa Bark i 0s os hak a a as Sa wk we ee aaa 217, 239 8 275, 775 15, 484 116, 423 2, 433 120 
ce al i ccs ay ih uh abeed al oe nase asa cama pcan eigal a | 923, 619 55, 204 84, 970 242, 213 15,714 3, 554 
NOE iin ccdaiee ccc ensuee ene ands saadaeskes sana ad aecie't 519, 117 42,7. 59, 775 7, 065 2, 399 
ak ai ks a Sa dn ek een Gos ee enh areneeneel 221, 517 47,817 18, 031 7, 766 3, 855 204 
OEE EI, 704, 700 | 48, 721 84, 769 184, 576 14, 014 2, 038 
EE ROR Ea a ee 340, 055 47, 326 54, 691 12, 346 , 156 4, 142 

















! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 


funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
Pe aaa taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
ct. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Revised. 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance contributions, data as shown in the 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period 
from July 1, 1954 through June 30, 1956. 

8 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury and other Treasury reports, 
unless otherwise noted. 








TODAY’S CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 5) 

There are approximately 10 adop- 
tive couples for every white infant 
available for adoption. Yet there are 
still some States where social investi- 
gation of the adoption process may be 
termed inadequate. In others the 
process is adequate enough, but the 
black market flourishes for other rea- 
sons. It is perhaps true, in practically 
every State in the Union, that a baby 
is available for anyone who has the 
purchase price. 

Citizens’ groups have, fortunately, 
been aroused by and are studying this 
problem, and, it is hoped, progress in 
this area will continue. But the fleld 
of adoption only highlights other 
needs just as important. It seems to 
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me that we stand on the threshold of 
expanding programs of child welfare, 
both government and voluntary. Citi- 
zens are expressing publicly much 
concern over the 262,000 children 
receiving foster care; they are de- 
manding better juvenile court and 
probation services, skilled casework 
services, and other needed services, to 
assist families in their own efforts to 
rear children. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to stress the import- 
ance of our income-maintenance pro- 
grams, family life, and the develop- 
ment of broad programs of social 
service. I have not had time to dis- 
cuss mental retardation, juvenile de- 
linquency, or the needs of children in 


migrant families. Nor have I made 
a serious attempt to cover the many 
health and medical care problems 
that confront children, especially 
those with chronic or handicapping 
conditions or emotional disturbances, 
which loom so large today—larger 
than ever now that acute infectious 
disease and most nutritional diseases 
have been conquered. Another whole 
subject that I have not even touched 
on is how parents may learn from 
doctors and nurses and other profes- 
sional workers the basic elements of 
child rearing and their role in the 
growth and development of the health 
personality of their children. 

It is trite to say that our children 
are our greatest asset, but neverthe- 
less they are. They also constitute 
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Table 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1940-55 } 


[Amounts in millions; corrected to Feb. 14, 1955] 












































et Payrolls * covered by— 
| | Old-age and survivors | State unemployment Railroad retirement and 
Period insurance 4 insurance unemployment insurance § 
Total Civilian 
Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Amount civilian wages Amount civilian wages Amount civilian wages 
and salaries and salaries and salaries 
Calendar year: 
aa $49, 818 $49, 255 $35, 560 72.2 $32, 352 65.7 $2, 280 4.6 
Sa 62, 60, 220 45, 286 75.2 41, 985 69. 7 2, 697 4.5 
| RE TR 82, 109 75, 941 57, 950 76.3 548 71.8 8, 394 4.5 
SS 105, 619 91, 486 69, 37 75.8 65, 871 72.0 4, 100 4.5 
Ee ae 117, 016 96, 983 73, 060 75.3 68, 886 71.0 4, 523 4.7 
| ES ae 117, 563 95, 744 71,317 74.5 66, 411 69. 4 4, 530 4.7 
SES ee 111, 866 104, 048 79, 003 75.9 73, 145 70.3 4, 883 4.7 
ae 122, 843 118, 775 92, 088 77.5 8€, 234 72.6 5,113 4.3 
Eee 135, 142 131, 172 101, 892 EW i 95, 731 73.0 5, 539 4.2 
ES ae epee 134, 379 130, 131 99, 645 76.6 93, 520 71.9 5,113 3.9 
ie ae 146, 526 141, 527 109, 439 77.3 102, 835 72.7 5, 327 3.8 
a See 170, 77 162, 136 132, 000 81.4 118, 243 72.9 6, 101 3.8 
ae 185, 153 174, 713 143, 000 81.8 127, 320 72.9 6, 185 3.5 
__ eS a 198, 559 188, 210 156, 000 82.9 138, 657 73.7 6, 147 3.3 
eae 196, 244 186, 776 152, 000 81.4 136, 594 73.1 5, 630 3.0 
1954 
January-Marchb....— ———-.. 47, 980 45, 558 37, 000 81.2 32, 465 71.3 1, 386 3.0 
SO 48, 559 46, 196 37, 000 80.1 33, 472 72.5 1,391 3.0 
July-September-.— ——— -.-.- 49,075 46, 713 38, 000 81.3 33, 874 72.5 1, 407 3.0 
October-December-- -. — - --. i 48, 309 40, 000 82.8 36, 783 76.1 1, 446 3.0 
1955 
January-March... -.-.- 49, 380 47,111 37, 000 78.5 33, 869 71.9 1, 341 2.8 
OS eee 51, 289 48, 961 y ES See ene 36, 182 73.9 1, 416 2.9 
1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earningsand payroll Jan. 1, 1951. 


data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. 


preliminary. 


2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data reflect 


prorating of bonus payments. 


3 Taxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 
Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 


Data for 1952-55 


5 Includes & smal] amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Beginning 


1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 


6 Not available. 


Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs from 
reports of administrative agencies. 





one of our most pressing social prob- 
lems because they cannot wait while 
we solve such problems as govern- 
ment finance or contributions by pri- 
vate philanthropy. Our young people 
continue to grow—to need more 
schools, more health facilities, more 
social services, more of everything it 
takes today to give them the ability 
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to build a strong and vigorous Nation 
tomorrow. 

It is heartening that government 
and voluntary groups recognize this. 
Legislators, Government officials, vol- 
untary agencies, civic groups, wom- 
en’s organizations, and other inter- 
ested groups in every part of the 
country are seeing to it that our chil- 


dren are not forgotten. Their efforts 
may not yet be as effective and as well 
coordinated as we should like to have 
them. But they will continue bravely 
on, because the well-being of chil- 
dren is, in essence, the factor that 
determines whether the values that 
our civilization prizes so highly will 
endure. 


Social Security 
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Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-55 ! 























{In thousands] 
a | 
Net total ie | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total | of U.S. a ‘? 
Period assets at Govern- balance at | 
end of ment rs Balance at , Balance at 
: ve dof | - Interest With- . Interest With- 
period? | ‘securities Seb | Deposits : bows end of Deposits s end of 
acquired 3 period earned | drawals 45 period earned drawals period 47 
Cumulative, January | 
‘ 1996-December 1955...| $8, 764, 415 | $8, 753, 543 $4, 692 |$20, 862,045 | $2,181,718 |$14, 802,091 | $8, 241,672 | $1,190,026 | $200,063 | $1,017, 932 $372, 157 
alendar year: 
| ee 1, 957, 977 436, 300 12, 677 | 860, 784 58, 901 614,814 | 1,804,835 59, 907 1, 217 15, 449 153, 142 
| _erota B 786, 700 12,358 | 1,008, 149 53, 000 349, 583 | 2, 516, 400 66, 281 4, 557 15, 088 227, 958 
| Shp Raa Best Se 3, 698, 008 955, 000 11,008 | 1,138, 530 68, 047 344,263 | 3,378, 714 85, 973 6, 084 6, 695 319, 293 
| SSS ne 5, 146,745 | 1, 408, 000 51,745 | 1,328,117 81, 864 77,582 | 4,711,113 98, 244 7, 409 1,014 435, 632 
EEE 6, 583, 434 1, 484, 000 4, 434 | 1, 316, 940 50, 518 63, 153 6, 015, 418 119, 261 4, 564 568 568, 016 
SRE I 2 7, 537,391 | 929, 184 | 29,208 | 1, 160, 712 118, 460 461,709 | 6,832, 880 117, 374 11, 010 1, 949 704, 511 
Me cic eee 7, 585, 255 55, 816 | 21,255 | 915, 787 130,183 | 1,103,967 | 6,774, 884 122, 053 13, 347 39, 168 810, 371 
SR eae Fe 8, 124, 162 538, 487 | 21,675 | 1,097, 213 131, 620 786,875 | 7,216,842 126, 360 15, 574 54, 862 907, 320 
aS te 393, 878 | 24,077 | 989, 067 218, 902 852, 484 | 7,572,327 67, 001 7, 333 60, 120 948, 115 
0 eee ae —800, 068 | 52, 125 | 997, 582 156, 472 1, 761, 695 6, 953, 683 7, 133 19, 190 146, 241 826, 338 
Wn cess] GO) —Cneee 24, 181 | 1, 190, 397 145, 687 | 1,341,832 | 6, 947, 935 15, 420 16, 916 85, 178 773, 497 
er a 787, 933 | 99, 263 1, 495, 218 158, 265 $44, 672 7, 756, 745 19, 752 16, 505 47, 270 762, 484 
i ee 595, 928 | 16,118 | 1,371, 660 177, 351 995, 549 | 8,310, 207 20, 020 16, 594 77, 288 721, 810 
| eng Bey 521, 916 15, 882 | 1, 350, O11 201, 277 969, 894 | 8, 891, 602 19, 399 16, 189 92, 451 947 
Re ke he 8,749, 444 | —805, 076 | 4,486 | 1,135, 261 198,602 | 2,032,194 | 8, 193, 272 17, 287 13, 692 204, 078 491, 848 
| 5 Tie a 8, 764, 415 13, 614 | 4,692 | 1,214,977 184,974 | 1,351,551 | 8, 241,672 16, 446 9, 539 145, 675 372, 157 
1954 | 
October-December...) 8, 749, 444 —49, 019 4, 486 | 255, 478 47,195 406, 811 8, 193, 272 3, 630 2,970 64, 488 491, 848 
| 
1955 | | 
January-March... - 8, 415, 334 —378, 519 | 2, 375 | 193, 707 45, 962 | 519, 805 7, 913, 136 3, 776 2, 633 60, 750 437, 506 
April-June. —— ———.- 8, 458, 800 82, 396 10,514 | 370, 963 45, 711 347,013 | 7, 982, 797 4, 989 2, 404 33, 960 410, 939 
July-September-_.— — —- 8, 682, 085 180, 756 3, 376 365, 906 46, 373 257, 304 8, 137, 772 3, 851 2,311 22, 500 394, 601 
October-December-_..| 8, 764, 415 128, 980 4, 692 284, 401 46, 928 227,429 | 8, 241,672 3, 831 2, 190 28, 465 372, 157 



































1 Beginning with the June 1955 Bulletin, data formerly presented by month is 3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 


presented by quarter. The source, formerly a Treasury report keyed to the time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, has been changed to other Treasury re- deemed 


ports that permit precise crediting of interest among the 3 accounts. Data are 


not comparable with those published earlier due to the following differences in 
accounting methods: Present source records interest on a ledger (accrual) basis, 
credits deposits and charges withdrawals as dated, and includes uncleared de- 
posits in total assets; former source records interest as deposited, items in transit 
as of date received, and excludes uncleared deposits from total assets. Revisions 
in calendar-year data have been made to correspond with the new source series, 
which goes back only to 1949. Data for 1940-48 are, therefore, not strictly com- 
parable with the revised data for later years. 

2 Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment ac- 
count, under,the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 


4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

* Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

7 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 








THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 19) 


ber of families went up 4,700 in De- 
cember, the increase was the smallest 
for December in 3 years. Between 
December 1954 and December 1955, 
the caseloads increased in 32 States, 
with rises of more than 10 percent in 
seven States. Twenty-one States re- 
ported smaller caseloads; in three the 
decreases amounted to more than 10 
percent. In December 1955 families 
received an average payment of 


$88.61, recipients an average of 
$24.35. The averages were $86.24 and 
$23.96, respectively, in December 
1954. 


New programs of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled were es- 
tablished in Florida, Maine, and Ne- 
braska during the year. With these 
additions, 45 States now have pro- 
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grams operating under the Social 
Security Act to help the disabled. The 
number of recipients assisted in 42 
States in December 1954 was 224,400, 
and in December 1955 the number in 
45 States was 244,000. Between De- 
cember 1954 and December 1955 the 
average monthly payment per recipi- 
ent rose from $54.93 to $56.18. 

Small increases in each month of 
the year raised the number of blind 
recipients from 102,400 in December 
1954 to 104,900 in December 1955. In 
the same period the average monthly 
payment rose from $56.37 to $58.09. 

Cases receiving general assistance 
numbered 351,000 in December 1954 
and 314,000 in December 1955. Case- 
loads were smaller in 35 of the 49 
States for which complete data are 
available. The average payment per 
case was $53.64 in December 1954, 
and in December 1955 it was $55.01. 


In general, changes in State poli- 
cies affecting the special types of 
public assistance during the year 
tended to produce larger caseloads 
and higher payments. Repeal of rela- 
tives’ responsibility laws contributed 
largely to the caseload increases in 
Alabama. Comparable legal changes 
were made in Arkansas, but for the 
aid to dependent children program 
restrictive policies more than offset 
any effect of the elimination of rela- 
tives’ responsibility provisions. Maxi- 
mums on monthly assistance pay- 
ments were raised in seven States for 
old-age assistance, in one State for 
aid to dependent children, in three 
States for aid to the blind, and in 
two States for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. A few States 
raised assistance standards. Reduc- 
tions in payments in some States 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-55 
{In thousands] 





























| 
| Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
j | 
Period hee —— Net total of Unexpended 
| gore ie Interest Benefit Administrative | U.S. Govern- balance 5 Total assets at 
andl transfers? received 2 payments expenses 3 ment securities at end of end of period 
, es 7 acquired ¢ period 
Cumulative, January 1937-No- | 
vember 1955... ; $38, 221, 787 | $3, 469, 353 $19, 243, 147 $879, 164 | $20, 965, 981 $602, 849 $21, 568, 830 
Fiscal year: | 
1953-34. bene abe nek 4, 589, 182 450, 504 3, 275, 556 88, 636 1, 522, 270 702, 752 20, 042, 615 
NNR a RRS 5, 087, 154 | 447, 580 4, 333, 147 103, 202 1, 240, 627 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
5 months ended: | | 
November 1953_.-. - -- — -- —---| 1, 574, 444 25, 735 1, 290, 877 35, 145 287, 036 535, 884 18, 640, 513 
November 1954... .-.----| 1, 968, 171 35, 492 1, 598, 569 39, 222 278, 859 789, 763 20, 408, 486 
Se ae | 2, 586, 192 46, 444 2, 151, 149 53, 659 385, 490 602, 849 21, 568, 830 
1954 | 
ON Or ae 8) ee 345, 053 | EL OES. 789, 763 20, 408, 486 
_ SS eee -| 332, 185 | 198, 622 355, 015 8, 484 243, 797 713, 275 20, 575, 795 
1955 
0 114, 438 7 361, 216 8, 323 —113, 430 572, 368 20, 321, 458 
ERR TEE ee 274, 568 2, 186 373, 339 8, 856 —122, 944 589, 870 20, 216, 016 
Ee 562, 399 13, 366 390, 013 8, 853 211, 562 555, 207 20, 392, 915 
>| ees ere eee 317, 541 17, 825 407, 445 8, 823 — 205, 664 79, 969 20, 312, 013 
” | ieee 814, 133 | , 083 419, 844 11, 561 412, 200 654, 57 20, 698, 823 
"> | eae Ga 703, 719 | 175, 243 427, 705 9, 079 536, 246 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
OF Re a eee 217, 239 | 7, 439 423, 430 11, 131 266, 104 84, 524 20, 931, 119 
| Se Aree 923, 619 1, 330 428, 390 10, 241 438, 002 132, 840 21, 417, 437 
September... -----------—~-| 519, 117 15, 330 428, 522 9, 976 —269, 558 498, 347 21, 513, 386 
ee ee ---| 221, 517 18, 127 434, 163 9, 77 — 228, 059 522, 116 21, 309, 097 
I i i cas des -| 704, 700 4, 219 436, 644 12, 542 179, 000 602, 21, 568, 830 





1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veter- 
ans’ survivors. Includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the General 
Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for employees who 
paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year (through working for more than 
1 employer)—$51 million in September 1954 for 1953 taxes, $40.5 million in Sep- 
tember 1953 for 1952 taxes, and $33 million in December 1952 for 1951 taxes. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. See footnote 7. : 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 
and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 


4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 
5 Beginning April 1955, the two Treasury account items of the trust fund called 
“cash with disbursing officer” and ‘credit of fund account’ were consolidated 
into a single item. For separate detail through March 1955, see earlier issues of 


the Bulletin. 


6 Cumulative totals, fiscal year 1954-55 totals, and June 1955 data revised to 
correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment for the Period from July 1, 1954 through June 30, 1955. 

7 Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in 


July 1955 on $330.6 million for the fiscal year 1954-55—on the estimated amount 
that would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same 
position it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad em- 


ployment had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury report. 


Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ‘at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, December 1954-December 1955, and monthly benefits awarded, December 1955 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 19, 1956] 





















































| Wife’s or , Widow’s or ’ bs 
Total | Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item | 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount! Number| Amount! Number} Amount} Number| Amount} Number| Amount 
Monthly benefits in | | 
current-payment 
status at end of | | 
month: | | 
1954 | 
December-.-.-.---| 6, 886, 480} $339, 342.0} 3,775,134) $223, 271. 8/1, 015, 892|$32, 270. 6|1, 160, 770|$40, 996. 4) 638, 091|$29, 525.7] 271, 536/$12, 088.9} 25,057] $1, 188. 6 
1955 | | 
January.._....._-| 6,967,323] 344,818.5| 3,827,395| 227, 503. 1/1, 030, 371] 32, 894. 4/1, 168, 789] 41,346. 7) 644,969) 29,857.2) 270,624 12,021.1) 25,175] 1,196.1 
February... -.-.---| 7,085,880) 353, 221.5} 3,907,599} 234,133. 9/1, 053, 787} 33, 912. 71, 176, 213} 41, 711. 653, 468) 30,290. 2} 269,601) 11, 973.7 25,212} 1,199.2 
March.......-.-.| 7,200,805) 361, 237.0) 3,984,511) 240,345. 9/1, 075, 282) 34, 828. 1/1, 182, 866) 42,067.8] 662,406) 30,746.1| 270, 486; 12, 046.3 , 204) 1, 202.7 
April _....-.---| 7,330,359] 369,642.2) 4,066,731) 246, 611. 0)1, 096, 539) 35, 682. 7/1, 195, 455] 42, 633. 9 72,480) 31, 262.8} 273,805) 12, 243.1 25, 349) 1, 208.8 
ay........-_---| 7,447,147] 376,864.8) 4,141,128) 251, 975. 0)1, 114,351) 36, 368. 4/1, 208, 120) 43, 176.2) 680,955) 31,693.0) 277,129) 12, 435.8 , 464) 1,216.4 
June.....-...—---.| 7,563,519] 384,025.2) 4,214, 77 257, 230. 1/1, 131, 262) 37, 011. 2)1, 220, 855) 43, 730.4) 689,774) 32,150.0) 281,231) 12, 677.4 25,621) 1,226.1 
July_._._---------| 7,643, 250] 389,411.2| 4,266,655] 261, 174. 6/1, 143, 796| 37, 510. 6/1, 228, 209] 4,101.1) 695,011) 32, 532.5) 283, 12, 858. 1 650} 1, 234.4 
re 7,724, 551| 394, 733.0) 4,318,020) 264, 992. 2/1, 154,962) 37, 962. 6/1, 237,185) 44,549.4/ 702,645) 32,984.3) 286, 13, 002.3 25, 731} 1, 242.2 
September.....--.| 7,796,310} 399, 203.8) 4,361,542) 268, 118. 5/1, 165,314) 38, 363. 5/1, 246, 578) 45,010.0) 710,193] 33,401.7) 286, 813) 13, 058. 6 25,870) 1,251.6 
LO eee 7, 855, 522 , 960.0) 4,406,750) 271, 652. 1/1, 176, 724) 38, 801. 8/1, 257, 568) 45, 537.5) 700,631) 33, 550.9) 288,455) 13, 167.5 , 394) 1, 250.1 
November--.------ 7,901,917| 407,861.9| 4,441,542) 274, 499. 2/1, 184, 794] 39, 126. 0)1, 266, 991| 45,985. 1] 693,498] 33,729.7| 290,039] 13,272.3] 25,053] 1, 249.5 
December-. -- — -- - 7,960,616} 411,612.8| 4,473,971] 276, 941. 8/1, 191, 963} 39, 415. 5/1, 276, 240| 46, 443.6] 701, 360| 34,152. 2} 291,916 13,403.0| 25, 166| 1, 256.5 
Monthly __ benefits 
awarded in De- 
cember 1955_...... 108, 803 5, 959. 6 54, 244 3, 679. 9 17, 736 615. 2 19, 103 739. 0 11, 180 569. 7 6, 233 339. 2 307 16.6 








1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 


death payments, 1940-55 


(Corrected to Jan. 20, 1956] 











Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards 2 
Year and quarter ! Number of 
- Wife’s or ’ Widow’s or > , Number of UIST O 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s payments — 

SE Ss ae oe 254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 852 75, 095 61, 080 
1 SRE ARTES CR: 269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 1, 272 117, 303 90, 941 
|. Ee pemeenRe To cen 258, 116 99, 622 33, 77, 384 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
\ 2 peRE 262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 163, O11 122, 185 
SS ye ee 318, 949 110, 097 , 349 99, 676 24, 759 42, 649 1,419 205, 1 151, 869 
ine Se eg See eee eee 462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29, 844 55, 108 1,755 247,012 178, 813 
eee eee 547, 150 , 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44,190 1, 767 7 179, 588 
ae ea. 572, 909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3,422 218, 787 181, 992 
Wet nd 596, 201 275, 903 , 554 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 200, 090 
, ea ee ee 682, 241 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202; 154 
) EE ee eae eS 962, 628 567, 131 162, 768 122, 641 66, 735 41,101 2, 252 ’ 200, 411 
Mais es en nee cs aed eauete 1, 336, 432 702, 984 228, 887 230, 500 89, 591 78, 323 6, 147 431, 229 414, 470 
WN ras eh oo 1, 053, 303 531, 206 177, 707 183, 345 92, 302 64, 875 3, 868 456, 531 , 896 
sia is i rain ten i AGE ace ana ain es 1, 419, 462 771, 671 : 212, 178 112, 866 71, 945 3, 946 532, 846 511, 986 
a ee ee 1, 401, 733 749, 911 236, 764 212, 7 128, 026 70, 775 3, 461 536, 341 516, 158 
Wr ets ea 1, 657, 772 909, 961 , 864 238, 794 140, 596 76, 022 3, 535 589, 612 ‘ 

1952 
January-March... — ————.- 237, 941 107, 497 37, 791 48, 924 24, 993 17, 602 1, 134 122, 712 118, 059 
Pees a are 203, 357 4, 464 30, 994 46, 369 23, 698 16, 736 1, 096 118, 607 113, 792 
July-September--.-..... .  —- 291, 437 165, 438 53, 600 38, 578 19, 648 13, 418 755 98, 109 ‘ 
October-December......  — —-. 320, 568 173, 807 55, 322 49, 474 23, 963 17, 119 883 117, 103 112, 979 

1953 
pe ie a 370, 800 206, 775 66, 868 51, 041 27, 700 17, 496 920 127, 557 122,779 
pS SE ee ee 402, 570 222, 130 70, 609 58, 877 30, 146 19, 701 1, 107 147, 502 141, 611 
July-September...... . .....- 331, 370 178, 283 56, 684 50, 26, 987 17, 456 967 127, 877 \ 
October-December...... - — ---- 314, 722 164, 483 52, 695 51, 267 28, 033 17, 292 952 129, 910 124, 992 

1954 
January-March... .. .... ......- 346, 440 187, 531 59, 037 52, 257 29, 091 17, 634 890 136, 587 131, 749 
So basin cc nn cnancne 380, 542 209, 201 64, 266 56, 167 31, 480 18, 464 got 145, 660 140, 211 
July-September... — -.....—.. 326, 154 176, 190 55, 495 49, 217 28, 177 16, 265 810 127, 417 122, 338 
October-December--....  — .-. 348, 597 176, 989 7, 966 55, 155 39, 278 18, 412 797 126, 677 121, 860 

1955 
January-March.... . — —— — —- 396, 719 219, 209 75, 936 50, 547 34, 389 15, 917 721 127, 646 122, 660 
po ree 504, 709 291, 587 86, 914 67,375 36, 663 J 7 165, 082 159, 272 
July-September...........~—. 402, 163 217, 849 67,324 61, 535 34, 855 19, 631 969 149, 649 143, 806 
October-December-...... — ..-- 354, 181 181, 316 : 59, 337 34, 689 19, 211 938 147, 235 141, 092 






































1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 
Pp. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; for 1949-51, in the Bul- 


etin for March 1954, p. 29. 


to every insu: 


2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect 
individual who dies after August 1950. 
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were made less stringent or elimi- 
nated. 

Action was taken in some States to 
provide more nearly adequate medi- 
cal care, especially for recipients of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled. The consumer price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics indicates that, although for all 
items consumer prices remained prac- 
tically unchanged throughout the 
year, the cost of medical care in- 
creased 3.1 percent. Public assistance 
agencies in Iowa and New Hampshire 
increased nursing-home rates for 
some recipients, and Arkansas raised 


Bulletin, March 1956 


the maximum payment for recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled who were residing in nursing 
homes. Upward adjustments of rates 
for home nursing care were made in 
a few States. Vendor payments for 
medical care were higher in December 
1955 than in December 1954 for most 
States making such payments in both 
months. 

Because of limited funds, some 
States found it necessary to reduce 
assistance payments in 1955, at least 
for temporary periods. Iowa applied 
a family maximum of $175 to pay- 
ments in aid to dependent children. 
Formerly the State had made pay- 
ments without a maximum. Only 
temporary adjustments in payments 
were made for old-age assistance in 


Alabama, aid to dependent children 
in Washington, and old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind in Tevras. 
In November, New Mexico removed 
the cuts that it had applied in April 
in the four programs. In December 
1955, West Virginia was paying a 
lower proportion of need as deter- 
mined by State standards for the spe- 
cial types of public assistance than it 
had paid a year earlier. In December 
1955, Alabama also was meeting a 
lower proportion in aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 
In Texas, payments in aid to depend- 
ent children were reduced twice dur- 
ing 1955. The reduction in effect at 
the end of the year was $4.00 a child, 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, December 1955! 








Initial claims ? 


Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by 
continued claims 








Compensated unemployment 


























Nonfarm 
Region and State place- 
ments 
Total Women 3 Total Women 
CEE OEE a 430,581 | 1,193, 456 408, 867 | 4, 683,533 | 1,691, 746 
Region I: | 

onnecticut. — ........-. 7, 183 19, 723 10, 769 56, 297 28, 884 
a a 1, 734 6, 7 1, 955 | 38, 586 19, 062 
Massachusetts.... — - - 15, 353 46, 848 20, 832 | 151, 978 64, 613 
New Hampshire... - 1, 276 5, 992 2,781 | 22, 727 12, 328 
Rhode Island... — --- 1, 290 14, 355 7, 788 | 35, 926 17, 530 
eS 1,088 2, 155 669 | 7,3 3, 575 

Region II | 
New Jersey.... — — —-- 9, 109 81, 032 43, 855 | 280, 730 140, 257 
 , eee 59, 865 255, 997 109, 228 688, 978 285, 925 
Paste Rin... .... 2, 190 188 24 1, 632 348 
Virgin Islands... —-. 271 0 0 2 0 
Region III: 
SF 500 La 472 6, 796 2, 499 
District of Columbia_. - 2, 323 3, 256 567 18,114 7, 573 
a 5, 024 17, 560 6, 016 48, 537 17, 134 
North Carolina... — - 10, 090 21, 386 10, 946 94, 322 50, 
Pennsylvania..... — - - 27,145 132, 543 50, 740 550, 398 192, 144 
Sa 5, 352 , 965 , 032 39, 258 15, 515 
West Virginia-....—.. 1, 747 6, 999 951 43, 831 9, 687 
Region IV: 
SSS ae 6, 438 9, 564 2,103 59, 076 15,019 
_) | Sa 17, 053 12, 577 4, 498 , 160 21, 545 
Ee eee 7, 870 11, 879 5, 204 74, 969 38, 039 
MississippL — — -. — — - 5, 804 8, 244 2, 291 41, 866 13, 061 
South Carolina. . — -.- 5, 907 6, 878 2,812 42, 935 19, 309 
OE Ea 7, 890 16, 268 4, 881 124, 644 45, 988 
Region V 
OT eae 5,016 13, 461 3,114 93, 460 29, 802 
OS ESE 14, 226 40, 272 9, 103 144, 064 41, 566 
ee ee 23,710 38, 679 10, 521 160, 777 52, 191 
Region VI: 

ES a ee 17,099 50, 229 18, 752 226, 551 91, 565 
OS eee 6, 345 19, 584 4, 575 73, 829 , 099 
Minnesota... -- 6, 122 18, 249 4,138 95, 360 20, 025 
a 7, 834 18, 091 4, 953 77, 297 i 

Region VII 
SS rae 4, 582 9, 251 2,077 30, 628 8,105 
OE SEE 5, 281 8, 473 1, 235 39, 939 11, 163 
ee 6, 124 22, 799 6, 423 102, 482 36, 591 
emesns 3, 575 6, 491 1, 649 24,153 , 601 
North Dakota_. .— —- 1, 269 2, 635 183 12, 908 1,307 
South Dakota... —- 999 2, 352 396 9, 554 1, 762 
Region VIII: 
ee 5, 168 8, 041 1, 547 41,024 11, 100 
en: o.oo 7, 369 10, 850 1, 626 48, 138 9, 950 
CS 8, 752 9, 47 ry 952 44, 928 13, 040 
ene 37, 103 16, 587 3, 099 78, 762 23, 646 
Region IX 
ee ae iu 4, 708 4, 560 679 15, 222 |- 3, 655 
I no vnscesies: jamais 1, 798 4, 696 652 18, 674 3, 692 
New Mexico... .... 2, 501 3, 859 298 x 2,470 
0 See 3, 167 4, 267 936 18, 136 5, 623 
i, Ee 912 1,816 256 5, 1,376 
Region X 
Oo ee eee 3, 975 4, 742 668 18, 138 4, 609 
Californie... 22s 36, 726 107, 690 25, 804 436, 029 156, 251 
_ Se 744 , 112 960 6, 8, 580 
Sa Se 1, 375 3, 127 632 13, 881 4,178 
Region XI 
MES ere 572 2,310 226 14, 895 2,001 
eas 5 1, 832 4, 621 551 ; 4, 394 
OS SS 3, 624 26, 696 3, 950 101, 609 25, 742 
Washington--.-— -._. 5, 571 36, 460 5, 498 194, 136 41, 304 




















Average 
weekly 
All types of unemployment 4 Total unemployment —, 
ployment ' 
Average under ! 
Weeks . weekly Weeks Average State 
compen- a number of | compen- weekly |Programs * 
sated pi benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
3, 787, 384 |$95, 153, 264 860,769 | 3, 442, 946 $26.10 | £1,123, 141 
47,439 | 1, 306, 544 10, 782 43, 936 28. 56 13, 920 
35, 133 635, 236 7,98 31, 944 18. 56 9, 205 
127,543 | 3,098, 167 28, 987 113, 445 25. 12 38, 847 
19, 624 403, 264 : 17, 004 22. 00 5, 504 
30, 953 693, 393 7, 035 27, 793 23. 49 9, 371 
6, 075 133, 386 1,381 5, 536 22. 85 1, 935 
: 7, 259, 57, 750 224, 774 29. 49 66, 207 
544, 362 | 14,847,042 123, 719 473, 451 29.17 174, 734 
996 23, 195 226 , <n 
2 60 1 2 | re 
4, 744 114, 490 1,078 4,477 24.75 1, 592 
15, 130 385, 476 3, 439 14, 801 25. 60 3, 478 
45,123 | 1,049, 583 10, 255 41, 000 23. 97 11,7 
87,939 | 1,480, 507 19, 986 81, 566 17. 37 24, 909 
468, 248 | 12, 471, 639 106, 420 425, 869 27. 80 126, 138 
, 340 583, 029 6, 895 28, 775 19. 65 9,014 
; 688, 705 7, 707 31, 271 20. 96 10, ae 
42, 966 811, 873 9, 765 41, 520 19. 09 13, 420 
31, 496 644, 505 7, 158 29, 620 20. 93 12, 490 
63,022 | 1,190,423 14, 323 58, 808 19.35 17, 067 
28, 849 535, 973 6, 557 26, 200 19. 38 , 508 
36, 920 746, 355 8, 391 34, 765 20. 58 9, 910 
94,054 | 1,904,111 21, 376 89, 516 20. 57 28, 761 
68,396 | 1,405, 966 15, 545 61, 779 21.39 21,178 
110,781 | 3,420,773 25, 178 , 263 31. 50 40, 531 
127,088 | 3,526,123 28, 118, 441 28. 65 39, 170 
187,367 | 4,504,570 42, 162, 700 25. 65 54, 904 
64,568 | 1, 558, 882 14, 675 56, 467 25. 49 20, 124 
80, 547 | 1,858,412 18, 306 76, 803 23. 45 22, 092 
62,123 | 1,760,421 14,119 56, 761 28. 91 19, 443 
20, 625 466, 771 4, 688 18, 480 23. 7 7, 363 
35, 619 901, 928 8, 095 33, 114 26. 00 8, 958 
77,332 | 1,533, 254 17, 575 67, 073 21. 26 24, 516 
19, 401 467, 094 4, 409 18, 378 24.73 5, 943 
12, 227 317, 239 2,779 10, 971 26. 71 3, 532 
5,712 128, 079 1, 298 5, 235 24. 41 2, 287 
26,611 503, 9 6,048 24, 257 19.55 11, 041 
33, 706 709, 870 7, 660 30, 120 22. 09 11, 144 
32, 391 759, 598 7, 362 29, 485 24. 43 10, 176 
56,378 | 1,140, 907 12,813 54, 693 20. 52 , 032 
11, 444 279, 046 2, 601 10, 703 24. 94 3, 507 
17, 506 416, 900 3, 979 17, 506 23. 7: 5, 128 
10, 199 243, 132 2, 318 9, 652 24. 24 3,190 
14, 168 367, 980 3, 220 13, 067 26.7 4,185 
5, 086 141, 437 1, 156 4, 699 28. 21 1, 560 
12, 468 316, 026 2, 834 11, 641 25. 90 4,013 
343,467 | 9, 204,893 78, 061 314, 958 27.85 102, 474 
14, 671 305, 925 3, 334 11, 329 23. 39 () 
13, 946 435, 282 3,170 13, 191 31.71 3, 165 
17,191 580, 585 3, 907 16, 564 34. 08 
18, 129 502, 497 4, 120 17, 381 27.19 6, 528 
79,648 | 1,708, 523 18, 102 75, 293 21. 94 24, 182 
159,623 | 4,681, 286 36, 278 148, 926 29. 82 44,7 


























1 Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal 


Government. 


2 Total excludes transitional claims 


3 Excludes — filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment 


insurance progra 


4 Total, part- “total, and partial. 
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6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


State agencies. 


7 Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


5 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


Social Security 





Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, December 1954-December 1955 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




















































































































Aid to dependent children Aid to — 
Aid to the depend- 
perma- Old- ent | Aid to | Perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total 2 Old-age Aid to nentl General Total age chil- the nently | eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind y, assistance assist- and | assist- 
and totally anes dren | blind totall ones 
Families disabled (fami- — 
Total? | Children lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1954 
DOOM as cbs ce es ccs 2, 564, 767 604,172} 2,173,772) 1,639, 947 102, 441 224, 391 351, 000]... —_. (4) +1.6 +0.2} +08) +8.9 
1955 
IOS cic cmienes 2, 558, 246 610, 518} 2,197,927) 1,658, 102| 102, 583 225, 855 370, 000}... —0.3) +1.1 +.1 +.7| +5.6 
(OS eee 2, 553, 776 617, 692) 2,227,501) 1,680, 549 102, 804 227, 490) , ae —.2 +L2 +.2 +.7 +2.5 
- —GR SepeEree 2, 552, 881 624, 235} 2,253,174) 1, 699, 626 103, 045 229, 892) 381, 000)... (4) +1.1 +.2) +11 +.3 
oe eee 2, 550, 724 626,182] 2,261,283) 1,706, 164 103, 382 232, 346 A. -.1 +.3 +.3}) +11 —6.3 
_ =e ae 2, 547, 965) 625, 430} 2, 260,962) 1,705, 832 103, 654 234, 649) ° =e —.1 -.1 +.3} 41.0) —7.7 
pS ere 2, 548, 503 620, 303 2,239,328) 1,691, 613 103, 902 236, 828 310, 000}. _. (®) —.8 +.2 +.9 —5.9 
[. eee 2, 550, 101 611, 578} 2,209,299) 1,668,914 104, 140 238, 763 , os, +.1 —1.4 +.2 +.8 —4.1 
CO 2S 2, 551, 615 607,822} 2,199,090) 1,661,809 104, 164 240, 299 , A, +.1 —.6| (5) +.6 —.1 
OO eee 2, 552, 536 604,457) 2,191,138) 1,656,814 104, 249 240, 87! 200, 00). —. ...... (5) —.6 +.1 +.2 —2.4 
ae 2, 552, 991 598,459} 2,171,169) 1,642, 869 104, 444 242, 320 286, 000}. _....... (5) —1.0 +.2 +.6 —-13 
= ee 2, 554, 709 598,112) 2,173,222) 1,644,728 104, 718 242, 122) 2 Os enn +.1 -.1 +.3 -.1 +3.8 
Ee Eee 2, 552, 832 602, 787} 2,193,215) 1, 661, 206 104, } 244, 007 SR Cantina -.1 +.8 +.1 +.8) +59 
| 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1954 | 
December-.-| $229, 374, 000} $133, 103, 960 $52, 083, 695 $5, 774, 614)$12, 324, 863) $20,092,000) +2.2) +0.5) +2.2) +05) +1.8) +13.0 
1955 
January-....| 229,837,000) 132, 947, 77 52, 337, 556 5, 795, 835) 12, 280, 061 20, 955, 000 +.2 —.1 +.5 +.4 —.4 +4.3 
February...-| 230,493,000) 132, 053, 661 53, 192, 939 5, 822, 423) 12,421,584) 21,515,000 +.3 —.7) +1.6 +.5) +1.2) +2.7 
March...... 232, 724,000) 132, 393, 704 54, 078, 960 5, 848, 7 12, 647, 701 21, 915, 000 +1.0 +.3 +1.7 +.5 +1.8) +1.9 
April _--.-| 230,874,000) 132, 351, 618 54, 273, 669 5, 873, 069) 12, 808, 950 19, 922, Q00 —.8 (4) +.4 +.4 +1.3 —9.1 
SSE. 229, 468,000) 132,674, 197 54, 229, 682 5, 898, 355) 12,895,336} 17, 947,000 —.6 +.2 -.1 +.4 +.7 —9.9 
pO 228, 480,000} 133, 041 53, 830, 416 5, 964, 848) 13, 009, 522 16, 675, 000 —.4 +.5 —.7 +11 +.9 —7.1 
) 227, 683,000) 134, 267, 369 52, 998, 023 5, 906, 557) 13, 188, 555| 15, 941, 000 —.3 +.7 —-1.55 —1.0| +1.4 —4.4 
August._.| 226,881,000} 133, 649, 806 52, 770, 265 5, 888, 035} 13,300,930) 15,717,000 —.4 —.5 —.4 —.3 +.9) —14 
September ..| 227,087,000} 133, 999, 430 52, 851, 801 5, 945, 057) 13, 284, 871 15, 366, 000 +.1 +.3 +.2) +10 -.1 —2.2 
October.....| 228,828,000} 136, 034, 539 52, 512, 850 6, 039, 250) 13, 450, 637 15, 185, 000 +.8 +1.5 —.6) +1.6) +12 —1.2 
November...| 230,410,000) 136, 805, 741 52, 580, 182 6, 054, 577) 13,458,492) 15, 857,000 +.7 +.6 +.1 +.3 +.1) +44 
December-..| 234,133,000} 137, 666,717 53, 415, 398 6, 090, 772} 13, 709, we 17, 293, 000 +1.6 +.6) +1.6 +.6) +19 +91 


























For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
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with a maximum cut of $16.00 for 
any family. 


@ During 1955, for the first time, 
civilian employees of the Federal 
Government had the protection of 
unemployment insurance. The new 
program, unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal employees, was es- 
tablished by an amendment to the 
Social Security Act that was adopted 
in 1954 and became effective January 
1, 1955. Nearly $29.0 million was paid 
in benefits to unemployed Federal 
workers during the first 12 months of 
the program’s operation. 


Bulletin, March 1956 


About 4.6 million unemployed work- 
ers drew benefits under the State un- 
employment insurance programs and 
the program for Federal employees 
during 1955. Their benefits, which 
totaled $1.4 billion, were paid in com- 
pensation for 57.2 million weeks of 
unemployment. The average worker 
drew benefits for 12.5 weeks and, for 
total unemployment, received a week- 
ly payment of $25.08. 

In December, seasonal influences 
were again important factors in un- 
employment covered by the State pro- 
grams. Continuing unemployment 
went up 30 percent during the month 
to an average of 1.1 million, though 
this average was about 500,000 less 
than that in December 1954. The 


number of initial claims, which rep- 
resent new unemployment, also rose 
sharply (27 percent); the total of 1.2 
million was still nearly a fifth less 
than that a year earlier. Unemployed 
workers receiving benefits under the 
State programs and the program for 
Federal employees numbered 861,000 
in an average week in December, ap- 
proximately 26 percent higher than 
the November average and 37 percent 
less than that in December 1954. Ben- 
efits, which amounted to $95.2 mil- 
lion, were about $25.0 million more 
than in November but approximately 
$57.8 million less than in December 
1954. The average check for total un- 
employment rose 26 cents to an all- 
time high of $26.10. 





Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 


























December 1955! 
| Aid to the 
ave iowa aaitane | Aid to dependent P * General 
State | Old-age assistance children Aid to the blind Cette dietbled. assistance 3 

ee ALE ea ere scouin ssatahadeie | $10, 663, 624 | $1, 943, 860 $287, 703 $1, 958, 544 3 $5, 958, 000 
a a, prncictivaniaecal 1,048 966 26 450 10 
EE Sea re el See A Wear verre 8 ALLE, EE Rem ee eee eee eee (4) 24, 626 
MR SRS rele acy tehon mga oeegea --| eee eee 15, 064 (4) 76, 843 
a ee) ee re a aS Perens FO iis es cs ered inw accents nines ae wap oma esmenne 
aE a ioe nak Ts ache anda co nin ia Wns ak a ew 268, 224 96, 426 3, 674 64, 914 (5) 
ee a eae a es eb a oe 808 429 14 1,263 199 
Ns i ee eS 19, 063 6, 319 999 15, 516 (5 
ea aE ee Soe SA Raat 1, 865, 418 241, 166 57, 372 247, 729 473, 193 
SRE es Se eee -----| 455, 762 79, 249 19, 553 (4 164, 014 
Le ESSE SEES SE A ee eee eee a eR Ne RMS Ae Te Lpee ee em mk! (4) 200, 080 
i eae aus eee ok ba ere £36, 368 42, 580 2,591 86, 173 37, 623 
I 8 TS a as ences aa ce eas eas eee 485 3, 136 216 862 1, 006 
a es os dei en ok ARE enemio 87, 284 13, 269 1,599 2,310 47,048 
3 2 ee eee 2, 080, 271 133, 434 189 502, 429 187, 823 
a SES a a FPO Cee ee nN CR eee 2,319 26, , 466 
I iistletincn:cinete smmamaitpanlons tnhitnanen ations tinen| 1, 221, 066 107, 049 34, 215 8, 476 171, 080 
Ea a ee yee Prien ee 2UREES he Ee y sai Sissel: ld eecet tee Sale salle TI a 174, 406 
I geass i tags cc bes Wm ce ass agp se ee in pane SR OR ae SE ees ee 167, 370 
SS STIS A Sa a pee tes cape Sees |} CERES ES RARE, SO eee (*) 69, 
EE OE: eae bee eres 73, 680 13, 676 2,412 5, 320 (8) 
I a ie Be ES ca aac as ingie bik Lge oe eee 19, 067 | ae ee 140, 399 
I Se cs eae 33, 003 , 383 1, 980 6, 717 2,779 
a ct ei cedlee cidd ama em an cie 2, 116, 612 713, 014 81, 387 817, 134 (5) 
ENS tate pelle sa as RS oe 20, 638 4 ee 7, 715 175, 338 
Sa Se ee ee eae 134, 000 15, 084 742 , 833 19, 537 
_ OL Le ere SIPs 216, 146 41, 0765 fin cece 1, 196, 383 
EE ne ee ee ee eee —— sich itapenei le sl sia nel iis es occ ba abe ea es Sagua  ea 186, 193 
I ee eae i Ini mnie ie ena oom aemiunaine 135, 519 108, 816 26, 030 44,711 67, 038 
Si a ae aneee men 51, 528 { 1, 302 17, 380 50, 212 
I da bt pols gssui hos de’ ips een din et nS nck vs Gs Gc Sg ms il Im cocina sca ie pee ee 16, 394 
I a sc sl ges ed om sas lionel eae ceo es as cs ee De a i inane aii aie ie te Gee Se ee 81, 739 
ee i a ae cee amit easinen abe auknsakh 490 "| * ee 272 460 
CS Se ee een 339 108 16 51 115 
a as si ie nlp ea So na IR SRR Dele Sie eee ae aan ena Bh ee eee 8, 728 
OD 32S 5 on Es ae oa be ea ao ee , 089 133, 824 9, 945 94, 304 129, 859 
ECR a as ey ere Ye 528, 266 108, 462 14,277 36, 392 157, 587 
i ea Rs cee aac a Re etna is pan as weg Gas EE Sd EE ER aaa ome SS Sree eee 7, 501 











1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
States not shown made no vendor pay- 
not report such payments. 

2In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes 


made without Federal partici 
ments during the month or di 


tion. 


5 Data not available. 


payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for med- 
ical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
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Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, December 1955! 




















Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per family) SiS te the ine and totally disabled 
State Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
i All pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- 
assist- ments ments assist- ments ments assist- ments ments assist- ments ments 
pracreg to for 2 to for ance 3 to for ance 2 to for 
ae recip- | medical | ®2° recip- | medical nce recip- | medical ee recip- | medical 
ients 3 care 2 ients 3 care 2 ients 3 care ? ients 3 care 2 
‘ett, OO Miette © ite $53. 93 $50. 03 $4.18 $88. 61 $85. 48 $3. 22 $58. 09 $55. 53 $2. 74 $56. 18 $48.75 $8. 03 
CREE Ra ee eae Pa Pee 32. 26 32. 25 .01 40. 83 40. 78 05 32. 84 32. 82 - 02 33. 60 33. 56 04 
Cs ai hares eed 70. 11 69. 65 iS Pe 2 SRLS =f, eee eee 88. 53 87. 59 1.16 (8) (8) (8) 
EE ees, eee ae See 3 SS ee oe 66.19 65. 75 Ae ob en tees ———s 
eee 87.38 71. 38 16. 00 135. 38 117. 38 18. 00 89. 86 78. 86 11. 00 112. 61 81.61 1. 00 
District of Columbia__..  -....-.- 53. 40 53. 30 .10 109. 12 108. 91 81 60. 04 59. 98 - 06 61. 30 60. 74 . 56 
(| Ey a 49. 96 39. 08 10. 89 93. 14 91. 21 1.92 58. 46 49. 38 9. 08 63. 60 61.71 11. 89 
_ | EME ee ea ea EE 60. 50 42. 02 20. 07 134. 26 123. 21 11.09 67. 25 51. 54 16. 46 79. 87 42.01 39. 38 
Se Cea 50. 21 38. 16 12.79 91. 23 82.13 9. 20 61. 57 51. 29 10. 94 (5) (5) 5 
| SESE es sere 66. 77 60. 10 7.00 112. 37 103. 68 9. 41 69. 88 66. 16 4.16 72.09 62. 63 10.04 
pi eee eae 54. 01 54. 00 (*) 71. 76 71. 59 -16 50. 01 49. 91 10 44. 38 44.31 - 06 
CO See 49. 41 46. 42 $.00 84. 88 81. 89 3.00 53. 68 50. 68 3.00 57. 56 51. 56 6.00 
SN keh cs cs le tl ss 79. 02 55. 81 23.75 128. 60 118. 49 10. 51 95. 62 95. 51 .10 102. 29 58. 05 7. 63 
pO eae 56. 54 55. 78 Sy ee eS S| eee 63. 52 63.14 1.30 73. 35 72.15 11.13 
[0 eee 69. 21 46. 24 23. 66 123. 69 110. 59 13. 54 80. 26 53. 33 27.70 7. 46 50. 78 8.39 
a eee 57. 48 56. 01 i 4 ae 5 ee ee eee pee) Lael Se (8) (8) (5) 
A eR eee 63.19 51. 20 12.00 133. 08 119. 81 13. 50 67. 54 58. 7: 9. 00 77. 82 57. 82 00 
Pa Sa esiel, (ee eee 119. 80 116.77 3.02 70. 11 70.18 . | ee ee ees 
. 2? eee 46. 50 43. 37 3.13 78.19 72. 46 5. 7. 47. 82 42. 91 4.91 43. 54 39. 67 3. 87 
I RE ic tis ish wane bt ies dina ae wie 81. 45 63. 42 21. 34 143. 35 131. 26 13. 28 90. 57 75. 21 18. 80 7.12 69. 57 20. 33 
PG eee 31.7 31. 38 - 40 62. 16 61. 55 Lf een eee, ee ae 37. 80 37.16 -4 
EE NS i is a ack cap eh ee 69. 24 53. 69 16. 51 118. 36 109. 66 9. 93 59.17 52.71 6.45 78. 48 56. 42 23. 78 
eR ee eee ae 58. 06 55. 91 2.15 92, 43 89. 89 2.54 58. 47 55. 36 ce | es es es ene 
NNT I a os caress oss ace nd ee one 46.18 43. 71 2. 47 105. 58 101. 79 3.79 50. 84 49. 27 1. 56 54. 25 50. 84 3. 41 
ro ee oe 60. 97 56. 27 6. 40 112. 31 105. 31 7. 00 71.61 65. 53 7.61 76. 11 67. 97 11.32 
aE ee ere 60.14 60. 08 05 113. 50 112. 82 | ee es Epp; Fee 65. 16 65. O1 15 
, 0 RS ee ee ee are 18. 61 18.11 . 50 34. 94 34. 44 - 50 () (7) (7) 19. 33 18. 83 - 50 
, 9 SS ae 76.75 62. 51 14. 49 120. 68 105. 65 15. 26 92. 61 79. 70 13. 02 91. 20 74.13 17. 44 
TI ha cg as ik os i Sa ees 64. 89 52. 59 12. 44 141. 4 128. 80 12. 87 72.17 . 57 12.76 98. 18 66. 67 $1.51 









































1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay med- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown made 
no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


6 Less than 1 cent. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 12, 13, 14, 
and 16, for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 45 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, Decernber 1955! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
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| | Paymentsto | 
| | recipients 


Percentage change from— 








Num- | 
. ber of | 
State | recip- 
ients | Total Aver- c 
amount | age 
Num- 
} | ber 
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November 1955 | 
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Ab... | OR a0 3, 080, 044) 32.26) +1 
Alaska_. — - 1, 652 107,056} 64.80) — 
hae 14, 013) 782,390} 55.83) — 
Ark..._—.| 54,810 1,813,951} 33.10) —. 
Calif.._.| 269,790} 18,914,841] 70.11) () 
Colo,2.._-| 53,102 5, 275, 859) 99.35) +. 
+ ae 16, 764) 1, 464, 766) 87.38) —. 
~ eee 1, 610| 70,044) 43. 51 0 
Lit ae 3, 080 164,485) 53.40) —. 
Fla......| 69,474) 3, 243, 498 46. 69) +. 
| 
1 Sees 98, 519) 3, 749, 942) 38.06) (4) 
Hawaii_--. 1, 751 87,486) 49.96] —1 
Idaho... _.- 8, 610} 475,754] 55.26) + 
__ eee 92,924; 5,621,924 60.50) — 
Ind._....| 35,622 1, 788, 560) 50.21; — 
Iowa......| 40,390 2, 428, 472} 60.13) — 
Kans..-... 33,775] 2, 255,235) 66.77; — 
ae 55,184) 1, 963,799) 35.59, (‘) 
la.......| 290,700 6, 523,456) 54.01) + 
Maine.._..| 12, 442/ oo 49.41) (4) 
' 
=! 10, 446! 479,754) 45.93) + 
a 87, 580 6, 920, 363) 79.02 - 
Mich..._-| 72,965} 4,125,139) 56.545 — 
Minn....| 51,611} 3, 571,879} 69.21; — 
Miss.....-.| 70,973 2,019,040) 28.45) + 
Mo.-._..| 131,521] 6, 533,713] 49.68) — 
Mont. _ —- 8, 930 518,857, 58.10! — 
Nebr.5....| 17, 622! 923,000} 52.38) — 
ae 2, 616| 150,376; 57.48 (3) 
a: ae 6, 141) 388,047) 63.19) — 
=e 20, 049 1,400,147} 69.84; — 
N. Mex.-| 10, 541| 490,138} 46.50) — 
mnie -| 99,176) 8,078,052) 81.45) — 
aos oo 51,595) 1,639,586) 31.78) (4) 
N. Dak_- 8, 116 561,948) 69. 24 0 
Ohio._-_-.| 100,301] 5,823,720] 58.06 — 
Okla.....| 95, 168 6,129,196) 64.40) + 
Oreg.: .. 19, 068| 1, 248,970} 65.50, — 
Pa___._.-| 54,798} 2,530,806) 46.18) —. 
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v. [.-~--| 677 12,601! 18.61, — 
_ See ee Atl) 521,719} 30.48) —. 
Wash_._...| 57,719! 4,430,089) 76.75) — 
| | 
W. Va.....| 23,536 653,282) 27.76, —. 
Wis..-..| 42,472 2,755,819 64.89 —. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 


to revision. 


2 Includes 4,257 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $485,002 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $122,905 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 


medical care. 


6 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for December 1954. 





Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, December 1955} 





{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
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Percentage change from— 
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November 1955 | December 1954 
in— in— 
Num-) 4 mount | NUm@- | 4 t 
her ' un ber moun 

+0.6} +2.4 +5.5 
+.4 +.4| +6 +.4 
(3) (3) (3) (3) 
0 +.2] +5.0 +6.7 
-.1 —.4 +3.9 +1.8 
+.8 +.8 +4.4 +9.0 
0 —.6 —2.5 +5.7 
—-.9 -—1.2 +7.7 +5.7 
—.5 —1.0 +5.7 +7.7 
+.4 +1.1 +.8 +3.4 
—.8 —-.9 —3.9 —2.9 
0 +.3 +3.4 +4.3 
-.9 —1.2! +3.8 +19.4 
+1.1 +4.0 0 +49 
—.4 +.2 —3.1 +5.2 
+.1 +6.0) +1.8 +10.1 
+.3 +.3 +2.3 +3.5 
+.6 +.7 +.2 —2.0 
+.8 +.9 +7.0 +7.4 
+.1 +.2 +2.2 +3.8 
-.2 —.1} -—3.8 +2.1 
—1.6 —1.9 +2.6 +4.5 
—1.0 —.7 +2.0 +5.8 
+.2 (4) —2.0 —.8 
+.1 +1.6 —.2 +3.4 
+.1 +.1] +9.8 +11.2 
+1.1 +1.1 | +12.0 +22.2 
+.2 +.2 —1.5 —1.2 
| +.9 +.6 | +113 + 26.0 
-17 —1.9 | +13.7 +15.7 
—.7 —2.6 —1.8 +49 
—.7 +.6|] +50 +7.4 
—.5 —.4 —6.7 —4.2 
—.3 +.4 —1.2 +3.9 
+.1 +.4]) +19 +3.6 
+1.8 —7.9 +2.7 +10.5 
—.3 +2.9| +1.4 +4.4 
(°) +4.9 —2.0 +9.9 
—.3/ -—.1] —7.0 —6.4 
+.3| () +1.7| +1.6 
+.3!} +1.0) +10.0 +11.7 
+1.8 +.7 —5.5 —4.2 
+.2 +.4 +2.6 +4.2 
—2.9 —2.0 —-1.5 +1.2 
—.3 | —.6 —1.0 —3.4 
(‘) +.2 +2.6 +5.3 
0 —.5] +4.0 +3.4 
—3.4 —3.1 | —10.0 —5.7 
(3) (3) (°) (*) 
+.8 +1.3 +.5 +4.6 
—.1/ —9| -12] 7417.0 
—.8 8 —3.3 —13.9 
—.3 .0 —4.5 +2.2 
(3) | (3) (3) 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. 


to revision. 


All data subject 


2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California ($37,169 to 397 re- 
cipients), in Missouri ($32,465 to 538 recipients), in Pennsylvania ($393,505 to 


7,997 recipients), and in Washington ($180 to 3 recipients). 


3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 


age change, on less than 100 recipients. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $8,077 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 


medical care. 


6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for December 1954, 


Social Security 
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Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, December 1955! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 












































1, | 
pr any | Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| 
| 1 ° © 
— Average per— | sy 1955 oe 5 1954 
State f: | 
<4 | | Total | 
ilie ’ ' 
Total? \Children) .ount , Num- Num- 
am- | Recip- ro r of 
| ily ient fam- jAmount fam- Amount 
| | ilies | ilies 
| | } | | 
} | } | 
| eee | 602, 787|2, 193, 2151, 661, 206] $53, 418, 398 $88.61| $24.35) +0.8} +1.6) -0.2) +26 
| | | 
Ala.........---| 19,034] 73,923) 56,921] 777,232] 40.83 10.51 +.8) +11) +123 +7.3 
ae a 4,637} 3,413)  134,757| 101.09} 29.06 +3.3) +147] +160) +61.3 
Ariz.........-| 4,585} 17,759] 13,461; 414,761] 90.46) 23.35 —.4! —.6} +7.9) +86 
Ark. __.--...| 7,178] 26,829} 20,748} 395,089] 55.04) 14.73) +4.7) +551 6.6 —4.6 
Calif. ..---.| 52,326] 178,630) 186,975} 6,708,315} 128.20! 37.55) +.5) +.7] —3.6, —1.2 
Colo......--} 5,758] 21,802} 16,779 630,723} 109.54) 28.93} +1.0) +1.6} -—2.0) 411.3 
17,294) 12,831 725,254) 135.38) 41.941 +.9 +.2| +130) +129 
4,312) 3,313 93,926, 84.62) 21.78} +1.0 +.8} +11.9) +105 
8,778| 6,857} 225,219) 109.12} 25.66} +1.7| +22| -15.7) —124 
75, 531| 57,576] 1,173,341| 5497) 15.53) +.6 +.7] +29} +37 
53,986! 41,259) 1,113,759} 75.69) 20.63} +29) +3.2) +2. } +42 
12,491; 9,896) 305, 93.14) 24.49) +.5 +.7]/ +5.0) +63 
6,608, 4,864) 236,786) 120.46) 35.83) +45) +4.6 —2.7| +13 
84,514, 64,041) 2,920,543) 134.26) 34.565 +.3 +.5} +67) +11.0 
30, 366 22,538} 786,135} 91.23) 25.89) +.4 +.8} +20) +46 
23,711} 17,710 718,259} 109.54, 30.29) +1.1 +1.1) 41.8) —.3 
16,507; 12, 697 , 136) 112.37; 30.78} +.8} +18) +44 +49 
67,590, 50,623) 1,191,683) 63.73) 17.63) +.2 +.5|) +.6) +42 
74,233} 56,531] 1,366,934) 71.76, 18.41) +2.5) +123) 47.8) +19.2 
Maine......---| 4,426] 15,334) 11,082} 375,700 s. 88 24 50) +.9) +11) +17) +59 
| 
ee 95, 351| 19,689} 601,755} 96.56) 23.74) +1.8) 424) +.4 41.2 
* ‘ 42,540} 31,515) 1,632,134) 128.60} 38.37 —.3 -.6} @ | +19 
65,297; 47,565) 2,175,076] 114.46) 33.31; —.4 —.3) 4.1) —.6 
26,791) 20, 586 77,920} 123.69) 36.50} +.7| (3) +40) +7.1 
43,976, 34,022) 327,690} 27.68 7.45) +10) +10 —25.7; —21.5 
Mo......------} 20,452) 72,223} 53,690] 1,388, 67.89} 19.23} +16) +21) -48) —3.8 
Ment... ..| 2670 7,330} 5,562} 219,767} 106.17; 29.98) 9 +1.5) +17) —48) 1.8 
Nebr...-.—---| 2,604] 9,528} 7,151 259,723) 98.59) 26.94) +15) +21) +28 +86 
|, 316) 1,119 848 26,892} 85.10} 24.03) +82) +77) ® | @® 
 - ere 1, 013) 3,766] 2, 840 134, 806, 133.08) 35.80) —.5 —.2| —3.9 -.5 
N.J....-—----| 6,309} 21,113) 16, 005 755, 792} 119. 80| 35. 80] +2.1 +2.6 +13.5) +17.1 
N. Mex..-----| 6,000} 22,272) 17,007 469,154, 78.19) 21.06) +.3 +.4) —12.4 —6.7 
N. Y.—--—-| 53,696] 194,900} 143,197) 7,697,569} 143.35) 39.49) +.5) +2.7/ +29) +56 
N. C_..-----.]} 19,204) 73,377) 56,117] 1,193,698) 62.16} 16.27) +1.7) 41.4, 420) 43.3 
N, tek... 1,519} 5,560} 4, 259 179, 793} 118.36, 32. 34| +3.0) +40) +41) +56 
Ohio §__.__-.-.| 16,181} 61,415) 46,641! 1,495,560} 92.43) 24.35) +1.1 +3.5} +110) +6.4 
Okla_._.-.-.| 15,583} 51,677) 39, 592} 1,216,471) 78.06; 23.54, +.8) +1.1) 41.5) +5.1 
Oreg.-.--—---| 3,473] 12,453| 9,436) 422,926) 121.78) 33. 96| +2.3} +20) -80) 9.6 
Pa__._._--| 28,726] 109,843} 83,210] 3,032,902} 105.58) 27.61; +1.2} +1.6) —1.3) —.3 
i) Sees a, 0 142, 964) re 432, 408) 10. 48) 3 - (3) | @) —.8) +1.8 
R.I.---.--| 3,376} 11,679) 8,618} 379,154} 112.31) 32.46, —.7| +.44 412) 42.2 
§.C.....—-.| 8,147} 31,663) 24,709] = 387,951| 47.62) 12.25) +.2) +.3) +1.4 +2.5 
8. Dek.....-.| $744 9,159} 6,981) 224,699) 81.89) 24.53) +. 9} +.9) —3.0) —2.9 
Tenn_....---| 19,892! 71,606} 53, 468) 1,198, 355) 60.24] 16.74 -.1; @® —8.4 —7.2 
Tex....-.-----| 20,923} 84,125) 63,482) 1,217,945) 58.21/ 14.48 —.4| +.6| —3.9 —6.3 
Utsh...:| 208 ia 7,694) 331,999] 113.50} 32.12) +1.0) +3.0|) —7.4) -69 
Vt......| 100: &77) 668 86,661} 80.24) 22.96 ~-.9 —L1) +21 +5.6 
We 216) 814) 669) 7,548} 34.94] 9.27, +24) 43.1) +180) +4+75.0 
Va.._-...| 8,829] 34,341] 26, 585 581,155} 65.82) 16.92) +19) +20) +2.2 +1.3 
Wash... <.}  §, i 30,188; 22, 215) 1, 058, 261) 120.68) 35.06) +2.8) 7 yn 6415.5 
W. Va__-.---.| 17,648} 66,906) 52,063! 1,299,077; 73.61) 19.42 —.7 —.4) —5.3) -13.1 
Wis...----.| 8,039} 28,173} 20,838! 1,137,875) 141.54) 40.39 +.7; +1.0 —.2; +23 
Wate. 586, 2,120 1, 621) 64, 763) 110.52) 30.55) +3.9, +35) +9.9) +13.6 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 
1953, p. 16. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent 
or other adult relative in families in which the re- 
quirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Not computed; July 1955 first month of operation 


Bulletin, March 1956 


under approved plan. 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to 
dependent children funds, supplemental payments of 
$149,081 from general assistance funds were made to 
4,014 families. 

6 Based on data excluding vendor payments for 
medical care for December 1954. 





Table 15.—Proportion of population 
receiving assistance (recipient 
rates), by State, December 1955! 

[Except for general assistance includes recipients 


receiving only vendor payments for medical care. 
All data subject to revision] 




















| hears 
‘ , n 
| Recip- |Children ‘nid to Recip- 
| ients of |receiving the ients of 
| old-age | aid to perma- | general 
| assist- | depend- 
nently | assist 
ance jent chil- and ance 
State per (dren per totally per 
1,000 | 1,000 "disabled | _1,000 
| Popula- | popula- per 1,000} persons 
tion tion ~ 
| s popula-| under 
aged 65 | under tion age 65 
jand over| age 18 aged 
18-64 
U.S. aver- 

a = 179 29 23.2 35.1 
Yer: 438 47 6.9 1 
Alaska... —.. 324 | Pree 2.7 
eee 255 , |) ee 3.1 
yee 328 30 5. -5 
2 EE 248 | ae Ss 4.8 
>. See 367 31 5.9 4.6 
COMES. axtnan 81 18 1.6 3.8 
7” | SS 54 26 1.5 (4) 

4 eee 47 26 4.4 8 
: 222 50 3 (4) 

396 29 5.9 1.8 

69 49 4.7 7.8 

17 21 2.7 2 

105 22 ) 9.5 

89 | 4 eee §8.5 

135 Wiese ~< 4.5 

159 18 3.2 2.8 

216 . | ae 2.4 

613 48 8.7 3.1 

130 36 8 12.4 

56 22 3.3 1.1 

168 21 3.6 5.3 

132 19 6 6.2 

165 18 .6 6.5 

441 38 3.2 .6 

41 5.6 2.7 

146 24 4.2 5.9 

119 15 8 3.3 

187 p> | a 3.5 

101 16 -8 6.6 

43 10 54.0 

ri 49 4.5 9 

67 30 4.1 5.6 

198 33 5.3 1.5 

145 18 2.7 5.4 

124 15 1.4 9.8 
447 52 5.3 (4) 

120 17 3.4 8.6 

55 23 2.0 5.4 

498 | 94 19.5 6 

. 101 34 3.2 10.6 

St eS 320 25 7.0 1.4 

oo 163 28 2.1 3.4 

J re 246 43 9 2.0 
SAS 365 jf ie eS (4) 

EE caaeees 184 24 4.5 4.8 
aes 170 21 2.5 (4) 

i ot Dearie 322 61 9.4 5.4 
\ ; aA 70 20 2.5 (*) 

, i ae 233 25 3.9 12.2 

We Wa.) 151 | 68 7.8 2.3 

[== 119 16 .6 6.5 

{ae 172 14 2.8 5.2 

















1 Based on population estimated by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance as of July 1955. 

2 Average for 45 States. No program in operation 
in remaining States. 

3 Average for 47 States. See footnote 4. 

4 Number of persons aided not currently available. 

5 Rate includes unknown number of persons re- 
me medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
December 1955 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





| 4 | 
| Paymentsto | Percentage change from— 















































recipients 
Num- | 
State | berof | | November 1955 | December 1954 
. | recip- in— | in— 
| ients | Total Aver-|_ 
} amount age | ‘ | 
| | — Amount — Amount 
} } ! 
| | 
Total__..| 244, 007 | $13, 709, 025 \g56. 18 |+0.8} +1.9| +87] +112 
Ala_._—..| 11,165 | 375,196 | 33.60) +.7| +1.2]}+21.0| +144 
Ark.._ ---| 5, 140 161,902 | 31.50] 41.0! +1.2] +228] +425.7 
Colo.....| 4,979 287,125 | 57.67 | +.2 +.2] +22] +144 
Conn..-...| 2,094 | 235,799 |112.61| +.5| —.8|+37.0] +465 
Del ——-| 328 17,834 | 54.37/ +45 | +10.0] +864] +93.0 
D.c.......| 234 137,380 | 61.30}; —.1| +.3] +42 +5.9 
ae 9 : 7.02 |4+-56.9] +57.7 |. -|.___. 
ES GF ET 468, 684 | 42.02} +1.0| 41.0] 437.1] 437.5 
Hawaii_-_-_-! , 305 82,992 | 63.60 | —.1 | —.1} +3.7 +12.7 
Idaho... __ -| 867 53,507 | 61.72/ 41.9) +24] +46 +7.4 
a 6, 291 502,461 | 79.87 | 41.2) +11] +79) +97 
Kans......| 3, 602 250, 684 | 72.09/ 42.7) +55] +94] +17.5 
ia. —.] 18678 598,133 | 44.38/ 41.0! +48/+117] +168 
Maine... __ - é 22,162 | 67.56 | +91] +88). _-|___-. 
Mao.) £968 269, 374 | 54.60) +.9/) 41.2) 414.7] 419.1 
Mass...._.- 10,549 | 1,079,014 /102.29) +.6| +49] +85) +133 
Mich...-| 2,389 175, 224 | 73.35) +.7/ 41.5/+128] +168 
Minn__..} 1,010 58, 57.46 | +6.0| +5.6|+77.8 + 85.9 
Miss..__-.| 3,341 82,063 | 24.56/ 421) +21/4166] +16. 
Mo.......} 13,186 | 686,621 | 52.07 @) | @ —7.9 —7.6 
Mont....| 1,432 91,989 | 64.24/+1.2} +11] -1.8 -.1 
Nebr.....- 581 | s 53.85 14-26.3 | +252)... -|.__.. 
eee 266 | 20,700 | 77.82) +1.5| +2.0] +23.1 | +34.5 
cf ees 300, 484 | 81.99 | +1.0 | 2.5} +238] +28.4 
N. Mex._-| 1,734 75,506 | 43.54) +10) +13) 6.4 +1.4 
N. Y.....--| 40,199 | 3,502,069 | 87.12] +.1/ 41.8] +.5 +4.4 
...... 12) 055 455,687 | 37.80|+1.4| +1.4/+190| +217 
N. Dak_._- 918 72, 046 | 78.48 14+20| +36] +86] +182 
Ohio 3______ 7, 480 | 375,663 | 50.22) 41.9] +1.7| —25 —2.2 
Okla.._--| 6,300 371,823 | 59.02/ +.8| +1.4/4180|] +218 
Oreg.....-| 3,168 240,631 | 75.96} +.1| +1.4| +7.2 +4.7 
ae TTT: 711,445 | 54.25/ +.2| +.8] 43.8 +4.7 
P.R.....| 19,230 166,292} 865| +.3| —.1] +53 +6.7 
ee es 116,824 | 76.11 | +.1) +.3| +139] +17.2 
eS age Bek 255,615 | 31.78] —.7| —.6] +98] +11.0 
8. Dak... 746 34,340 | 46.03 | +.9| +.4|+194| +186 
Tenn....-| 1,781 | 70, 226 | 39.43) +3.1) +3.0/+29.1| +23.3 
ian = 2-2 1, 820 118, 588 | 65.16 | +.3) +.4] +46 +5.7 
| SS 505 25,572 | 50.64/+3.3| +3.7|/ +229] +27.7 
eae 102 | 1,972/19.33/ 0 | +.3] (@ (*) 
Wa. 2.-:.1 aes | 185, 630 | 39.53} +1.0) +10] 43.8 +7.6 
Wash._--| 5,408 | 493, 207 | 91.20| +.4| +.6| -24]| 8+4+240 
W.Ve..-..| 6523 266, 389 | 31.26 | —.3 —.3| +5.4 —5.7 
Wis..._..| 1,155 113,396 | 98.18 | +.1| +45] +3.7| +118 
| 452 | 27,472 | 60.78) —.4| -.7) —.7 +1.9 








1 For sewion of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision, 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

3 In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled funds, supplemental payments of $41,222 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,709 recipients. 

4 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 
as Based on dita excluding vendor payments for medical care for December 

954. 
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Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, December 1955! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


















































payments} 
Payments to = 
| ehene Percentage change from 
Seite - 1am | November 1955 | December 1954 
cases | Total Aver- 
amount ; age N | N | 
| Num- | Num- | 
| | ber eee ber jAmouns 
Total®... 314, 000 | $17, 293,000 |$55.01 | +5.9 | +9.1 | -10.4|  -13.9 
ee 144 3,479 | 24.16 | —4.6| —4.0] —1.4 +3.1 
Alaska__ _- 214 11,943 | 55.81} +2.9| +13.9]/432.1 |) +502 
rv, See 1,777 78,746 | 44.31} 4+3.0] +1.9] +63 +7. 
Ack. 314 4,735 | 15.08} -6.8]} +49] —-50.2} 52.4 
Calif.._..| 30,553] 1,557,355 | 50.97/ +60] +46] —11.0] —10.9 
Cole: 5" 1,971 823 | 45.06 |+25.4] +35.4] —3.0 +6.2 
Conn.._..| 42,732]  4152,015 | 55.64] —.8 —.5 | —23.0]/ -30.0 
ats 1, 132 50, 554 | 44.66 |+10.8| +27] -93| -188 
DAO. 253 586 36, 423 | 62.16 | +7.1} +68] +83] +106 
eee 5, 300 eens ee ee ne eee Ls sie ics 
Ga...__-| 2,505 52,469 | 20.95 |+13.7| +64] —-17.4| -17.0 
Hawaii_...| 2,189 | 122,712 | 56.06 | +4.0} +2.6]+25.6| +269 
Idaho ¢_____ 77 | 3,781 | 49.10 (7) (7) (7) (7) 
ies ed 35,550 | 2,579,868 | 72.57/ +48] +7.4| -56| -—89 
Ind.§..__-| 11,594 037 | 34.851 44.3] +7.5| -13.3] —18.6 
Iowa....| 4,364 152, 888 | 35.03 |+14.0} +226] +4.9 —1.8 
Kans____..- 2, 067 115,377 | 55.82 +87] +132] —21 +2.8 
Ky.......| 2,880 82,340 | 28.59} +40] +35] —7.1 —8.0 
ae 318,411 | 41.11] 418] +54] +47 +9.0 
Maine.__-| 3, 604 169,079 | 46.91 |+14.1 | +16.7| -6.7 —8.8 
Md_._._..| 1,638 87,506 | 53.42/+7.3| +85] —35.6] —39.0 
Mass... -- 11, 724 703,913 | 60.04) +3.1| 411.5 | -13.7) -16.1 
Mich..._-| 16,036 | 1,116,763 | 69.64] +3.6| +87] -—25.3] -30.9 
Minn. __-| 7,030 424, 768 | 60.42 |+13.5| +17.3 | —10.7 —9.6 
Miss_. __ _ . 914 11,977 | 13.10} —.3 —.6}+11.3| +111 
Mo....:...| ‘G4a8 251,198 | 40.96) +18] +3.7| +42 +9.5 
Mont.__-| 1,055 40,074 | 37.98 |+27.1 | +51.3| +420) +60.2 
Nebr...-- -- 1, 481 58,052 | 39.20| +19] —1.3] -49| 125 
New 25.5 327 10,608 | 32.44) —4.4| 428] -—24] -10.9 
can...25 | 1,114 53, 351 | 47.89 |+15.8| +17.0| -23.3| —25.4 
Neiec2.|) Jere 596, 523 | 78.73 | +9.1| +8.6| -13.6) -16.6 
N. Mex_..- 402 | 10,475 | 26.06 | —1.2] 10] -29.3] -29.2 
i em 927,177 | 2,229,787 | 82.05/ +66] +9.3| —221] —15.4 
N.C..._-| 2,469 | 51,281 | 20.77/ 491] +110] —.8 +2.4 
N. Dak. _- 711 | 35,156 | 49.45 [+500] +752) +27.9| +535 
Ohio °_____| 30,577 | 1,597,709 | 52.25 | +2.8 15.9 | —7.1] 13.4 
Okla. _-| 7,525 | 180:38).| 17:00 | +:0:| +661... —<L a2. 
Oreg.-. — -_ 3, 830 | 212,743 | 55.55| +1.2| +30.2) —181| —204 
Pa.--| 24,138 | 1,655,073 | 68.57/ +5.4| +7.1| -146| 19.0 
Pee 872 | 9,618 | 11.02) -1.0| -3.2 | —14.3 | -19.8 
| | | 
ReE2:| sa 246,135 | 71.01} +7.6| +87] —-148| —111 
SO. | aan 42,643 | 22.79/+4.5] +5.7| —-17.9] 22.1 
S. Dak.....| 1,203 45,310 | 37.66 |+23.9 | +11.0 | —13.4 +.4 
‘Tenn. -... 2, 570 | 48,925 | 19.04 | +26] +17.4| +82) +260 
Tex.?_._..| 8,908 | ON heath sls ante bali xncgiiesds sodencchincdbiioe 
Utah.....:| 1,718] 106, 624 | 62.24 +221) +27.5 | -17.2| —187 
i ae 111 | 2, 099 | 18.91 | +1.8 au7-t Gy. | @ 
Vasc) “SOL 73,095 | 33.16) +4.8| +11] -—4.4] 117 
Wash. _.-._| 12, 839 | 790, 345 | 61.56 +19.5| +24.0] +5.6 | +4.2 
| | } | 
W. Va_._-| 2,270 | 65,515 | 28.86} +.7| +.7]-198| 19.6 
Wis._....| 7,616 | 552, 237 | 72.51 |+11.1| +11.0/] —23.8| —20.8 
19, 660 | 53.86 +41.5| +63.6/ +52) +7.8 
| | ! 


WO ca a 


i. 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving med- 
ical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

9 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Includes 8,375 cases and payments of $293,907 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

1! Includes an unknown number of cases receiving vendor payments for medi- 
cal care only and an unknown amount of vendor payments for medical care. 
Percentage change not computed for December 1954; comparable data not avail- 
able. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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